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Art. IL—1. Governor's Biennal Messages to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the State of Virginia, December 7, 
1857. ‘‘ Message 1I., specially on the subject of the 
Legal Rate of Interest, and the Usury Laws of Vir- 
ginia, against their Repeal.” Free Trade in Money, 
or, Note Shaving the great Cause of Fraud, Poverty, 
and Ruin. Stringent Usury Laws, the Best Defence 
of the People against Hard Times. An Answer to 
Jeremy Bentham. By the Hon. Jonn Wuirp ts, of 
Rhode Island. 

2. Usury, Funds, Banking, &c. By Rev. JeEnEMIAn 
O’CALLAGHAN, Catholic Priest. New York: 1856. 

3. Opinion of Chief Justice Taney on Usury and 
Usury Laws, in the November Term, 1854, U. 8. 
Circuit Court for Maryland District, in Dell vs. the 
Lillicotts. 


Tue enlightened and independent Governor of Virginia, 
Henry A. Wise, has added to his claims on our respect, by his 
strenuous opposition to dangerous theories on free trade in 
money, which were likely to receive support from certain 
members of the legislature. On the plea, that the existing 
laws against usury were detrimental to the public interests, 
it was contemplated to abolish them, or at least, to relax 
their force, by allowing higher premiums on the loan of 
money. ‘The Governor felt it to be his duty to forewarn 
the Assembly against an experiment, which in other States 
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had been followed by calamities, and, he maintained, that 
the interest allowed by law, six per cent., was the highest 
that was compatible with the protection of the industrious 
and poor portion of the community, against the undue in- 
fluence of the wealthy. In order to impress them with 
his views, he did not hesitate to embody in his official com- 
munication the sentiments and language of Mr. Whipple, 
of whose essay he caused a copy to be furnished to each 
member. The prudent counsels of the Governor, supported 
by his station and high personal character, prevented any 
change in the laws. This adds a new wreath to the laurel 
crown that encircles his brows, as the fearless champion of 
equal rights and religious liberty. To his generous and untir- 
ing efforts, we owe the overthrow of the proscriptive party, 
that threatened to extirpate Catholics from the land. 
Honor to the statesman of enlarged views, to the patriot 
of noble impulses, who, at the risk of his popularity and 
fame, and not without danger to his health and life, gave 
to narrow-minded fanaticism the first and fatal blow. 
“From amidst them, forth he pass’d 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 

Superior, nor of violence feared aught; 

And with retorted scorn, his back he turn’d 

On those proud tow’rs to swift destruction doom’d. 


The essay placed second on our list, to which the Gov- 
ernor invited the attention of the Virginia legislature, was 
printed in New York in 1836, and subsequently inserted 
in the “ American Jurist,” and in the “ Banker’s Maga- 
zine ” in 1850. 

An Irish Catholic priest, who for many years exercised 
the sacred Ministry in the State of Vermont, and recently 
passed to Massachusetts, is author of the work bearing his 
name. In the early part of his clerical career in his native 
country, he incurred the displeasure of his ecclesiastical 
superior, Dr. Coppinger, the Bishop of Cloyne, by his de- 
nunciations of the practice of taking legal interest, which 
generally prevailed throughout Ireland, as in other coun- 
tries. The Bishop suspended him from the exercise of the 
ministry, from which sentence the priest appealed to the 
Holy See. Cardinal Consalvi, the distinguished statesman, 
who then acted as Pro-prefect®of the Propaganda, wrote 
to him in the year 1823, and set before him the principles 
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laid down by Benedict XIV. in his Constitution of the 
year 1745, to which he required his adhesion, as a sure 
means of reconciliation with his prelate. We do not pre- 
cisely know, whether the zealous priest understood them 
to imply a condemnation of his own views, since he pub- 
lished them in his work, in which he still denounces “ usury, 
fund and bank speculation.” To be candid, the question 
which gave rise to the investigation of which the Pontifi- 
cal decree treats, namely, the lawfulness of investing money 
in business, and partaking of the profits, without sharing its 
risk by way of partnership, was not determined, the en- 
lightened Pontiff content with declaring, that no premium 
could be demanded for a mere loan, precisely in virtue of 
the loan, although extrinsic titles might justify it, and that 
money could be employed in various ways other than loans, 
so as to yield a legitimate profit. In the year 1822, the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, being consulted by a con- 
fessor, who doubted of the lawfulness of placing money at 
interest, in regard to a lady at Lyons, who was accustomed 
to do so, whether she could be absolved without abandon- 
ing the practice, and restoring the gain already acquired, 
answered in the atlirmative, requiring, however, a declara- 
tion on her part, that she would abide by the final judg- 
ment of the Pontiff. Pius VIIL., in the year 1830, advanced 
still further, forbidding confessors to be interfered with 
* non esse inquictandos,” who allowed penitents to approach 
the sacraments, knowing them to be in the practice of re- 
ceiving legal interest. It was also forbidden to withhold 
absolution from confessors who maintained the lawfulness 
of such practice. Gregory XVI. followed the same course, 
which is still pursued in the Roman tribunals, No formal 
decision has, indeed, emanated on this point ; and, it has 
been declared that the good faith of the parties, that is, 
their sincere conviction of the lawfulness of the practice, 
is pre-supposed in those decrees that forbid interference 
with them. It is, however, clear that these measures are 
almost equivalent to a direct sanction, since few will hesi- 
tate to regard as correct a line of conduct thus protected 
against molestation. 

Many of our readers may be astonished to find, that 
any doubt should have been entertained on this poin: in 
the nineteenth century, and that Rome, although prover- 
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bially slow, should have been so far behind the age. Yeta 
greater difficulty presents itself to those who are familiar 
with ecclesiastical antiquity ; namely, how is the toleration 
or approval of legal interest consistent with the unchange- 
able character of the teaching of the Church, which, for 
so many ages, considered all addition to the capital of loans 
as usurious, and forbade it, under penalty of privation of 
the sacraments, and of Christian burial. It was an axiom 
of morality that loans should be gratuitous, wherefore our 
great tragedian represents a Jew as thus murmuring against 
a Christian : 
“ T hate him, for he is a Christian: 
But more, for that in low simplicity, 


He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice.”* 


The solution of this difficulty is, we believe, found in 
the altered circumstances of the times. The Church still 
teaches, that a loan, strictly so-called, or as Benedict XIV. 
styles it, a mere and simple loan, nudum et simplex mutu- 
um, must be gratuitous, because it is an exercise of char- 
ity. L’impiego del denaro, as Maffei calls the investment 
of money, which Cardinal de la Luzerne designates prét de 
commerce, is wholly different, although the poverty of lan- 
guage has caused them to be confounded. It was always 
admitted that persons lending money for commercial pur- 
poses, might share its profits, by putting it in partnership ; 
and that all who parted with their money to oblige others, 
might require indemnification for loss sustained by the 
accommodation. Six centuries ago, this was expressly 
taught by St. Thomas of Aquin. The loan of money 
by way of investment, on security received, and a prom- 
ise of moderate increase, was not probably practised in 
former ages, certainly not as generally as at present, and is 
not contemplated by the church decrees, or by the fathers, 
in their denunciations of usury ; which, with them, meant 
the exacting of an increase for the mere exercise of charity 
to the distressed , or marked those enormous extortions which 
men of wealth practised, when giving to traders the means 
of pursuing their industry. Since commerce has filled the 
seas with merchant vessels and the land with traders, 
and since a paper currency, with the credit system, has mul- 


* Merchant of Venice. 
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tiplied the facilities of enterprise, pecuniary investments 
have become general, with great advantage to states and 
individuals, although not without some unfavorable results. 
Governments justly encourage and reward them for public 
utility, and to enable the industrious, by providential care, 
to prepare for themselves and for the helpless members of 
their families, a support in declining age and infirmity. 
Money is no longer a mere metallic currency, whose very 
care was a burden, and which was formerly buried in the 
earth, or hoarded in coffers for security, and became pro- 
ductive only by the industry and skill of its possessors. 


* Nullus argento color est avaris, 
Abditae terris inimice lamnae.” 


It is now, toa great extent, a mere creation of society, 
an artificial medium, which is productive by means of char- 
tered companies, independently of any personal exertion 
on the part of the shareholders, whose contributions are 
encouraged and rewarded with a share of the profits. It 
has, therefore, a use and profit attached to it by the state 
which has given privileges to such associations. The law 


which regulates interest has reference to this state of things, 
and finds support and plausible justification in the general 
circumstances of society. 

The change in the action of the Church, which is a 
consequence of the altered state of the world, implies 


no dereliction of principle. In assimilating to the ages 
through which she passes, she preserves her identity and 
consistency. It is a misfortune for an individual to take 
on him the task of combining the present with the past 
in matters which properly belong to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. What is done generally, even by practical 
Catholics, with the knowledge and implied approval of 
their prelates, cannot be regarded as opposed to sound 
morals, or the divine law, since, as St. Augustine observes, 
the Church neither dissembles nor approves of any thing 
contrary to faith or good morals, still less does she practise 
it. We think, nevertheless, that those are sadly mistaken 
who count every loan an investment, and rigorously exact 
legal interest on small sums of money advanced to the neces- 
sitous. The lawof charity is not abrogated by the law of 
the state. There still exists a divine command to lend 
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without hope of gain to our distressed fellow-man, who 
may be thereby rescued from suffering and ruin. If a 
wealthy man demand legal interest from one placed in such 
circumstances he may violate the law of Jesus Christ, 
since this charge may ultimately bring on the ruin which 
for the moment is averted by the loan. Artisans and 
mechanics are thus sometimes reduced to beggary, the fruits 
of their industry being swallowed up by the payment of 
interest. Widows are turned out of doors, the mortgages 
which they give for temporary relief soon accumulating 
beyond their power to redeem their property. We have 
known young ladies of high attainments to toil for years 
to liquidate a small loan, which, by means of interest, had 
risen above their slender revenue. It is no easy task to 
determine in what circumstances the exaction of legal in- 
terest may be grievously repugnant to charity, if not to 
justice, but those who cultivate a Christian spirit will not 
insist too absolutely on legal rights where struggling indus- 
try, or unmerited distress, calls for gratuitous aid. The 
man of sordid mind, who, alike insensible to the cry of suf- 
fering and the claims of friendship, rigorously requires a 
premium on every loan, if he escape punishment, must not 
at least look for reward from his Divine Master. The 
amount of the loan does not determine whether it must 
be regarded as a business transaction, or a mere exercise of 
charity. Ordinarily benefactions are of small amount ; but 
the social position and relations of distressed individuals 
may entitle them to large succors by way of charitable 
loans. These are matters which belong to the sphere of 
conscience, not to the domain of law ; they are, however, 
worthy of the serious attention of those who wish not to 
be found guilty at the bar of Christ of having violated his 
precepts. We know of few characters more odious, with- 
out being plainly immoral, than the wealthy who re- 
fuse relief to meritorious citizens, unless they can secure 
not only the return of the loan, but the interest which 
they would demand for a regular investment. The hun- 
dred-fold promised by our Lord, together with eternal life, 
is not for them. 

Essayists who brand past ages as superstitious on ac- 
count of their abhorrence of usury, forget that the very 
principles on which the scholastic divines grounded their 
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views, are still advocated by those who support legal inter- 
est. Grotius, the great expounder of public law, denies 
that the state can justify by its sanction an immoderate 
premium, exceeding the risk or loss. “If the compensa- 
tion allowed by law does not exceed the proportion of the 
hazard run, or the want felt by the loan, its allowance is 
neither repugnant to the revealed nor the natural law ; 
but if it exceed those bounds, it is then oppressive usury ; 
and though the municipal laws may give it impunity, they 
can never make it just.”* Blackstone cites this passage 
with approval, and observes that exorbitant interest ought 
never to be tolerated in any civilized society.—| He speaks in 
respectful terms of the good and learned men who entertained 
scruples on this point, whilst Paley, quoting the statute of 
James I., which intimates that the allowance of interest 
under five per cent. is not designed to justify in conscience 
its reception, sneers at the observation.{ Yet the limita- 
tion of the interest plainly arises from the special circum- 
stances of the country in which the law is made, and is 
grounded on loss and risk, such as our divines contemplated. 
The merchant in former ages who to oblige a friend, or a 
distressed person, parted with money which he had destined 
to employ in business, justly stipulated for indemnity, as 
St. Thomas expressly declares. ‘The moneyed man whose 
wealth was dormant in his coffers, did not feel authorized 
to demand a premium for its use, if he lent it, because he 
suffered no loss or inconvenience. The courts of justice 
allowed any claim for compensation to the full amount of 
the damage incurred, on proof of it. At present the law 
fixes the same rule for all: it presumes the loss according 
to the general state of business, and it admits no claims 
beyond the amount determined. ‘“ The inconvenience,” says 
Blackstone, “ to individual Jenders can never be estimated 
by laws ; the rate therefore of general interest must de- 
pend upon the usual or general inconvenience.” Our 
divines questioned the right of the state to give the pre- 
mium in cases where no inconvenience was suffered : but 
the frequency of its occurrence in the actual state of society, 





* De jure belli et pacis ]. 2. c. 12. § 22- 
t Comm. I. 2. ¢. 80. 
t Mor. Phil. ]. 2. ¢. 10. 
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has at length produced the acquiescence of the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals in the general regulation. It is extreme 
rigor to create difficulty where Rome, after mature inves- 
tigation, has given liberty of conscience to persons acting 
in good faith. The wise man’s admonition should not be 
forgotten: “ Be not over just: and be not more wise 
than is necessary, lest thou become stupid.’’* 

The different rates of interest are generally propor- 
tioned to the value of money for commercial transactions 
in the variety of local circumstances. Six per cent. is the 
most that can be allowed in a healthful state of business, 
according to the judgment of Governor Wise. This rate 
prevails in most States of the Union. Louisiana, however, 
allows only five, but permits contracts for eight. New 
York, Georgia, Wisconsin and Michigan give seven. Ala- 
bama and Texas eight. Mississippi, Ohio and Iowa, ten 
by contract, and Texas and Wiscousin twelve by contract. 
California allows ten by statute, and leaves contracts free, 
the result of which is that two or three per cent. per month 
is not unusual. The passion of the natives for horse races, 
bull fights, and various sports, sometimes leads them to 
give double the capital for a loan of money for a very short 
period of time, to employ in betting. Doubts may well be 
entertained of the justice and morality of contracts so 
ruinous, which»we regard as decidedly sinful: but we are 
not prepared to pronounce on ordinary contracts contem- 
plated and allowed by law in circumstances where the 
greatness of the risk may possibly justify the high pre- 
mium freely agreed on by the parties. We consider, how- 
ever, the social state very unsafe, where no legal restraint is 
placed on their will, and the necessitous man is left with- 
out protection against the exorbitant demands of his 
wealthy neighbor. 


“ Cnm fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum, 
Discernunt avidi.” 


The disciples of the celebrated Jeremy Bentham, who 
in the decline of the last century acquired notoriety by his 
work against the laws restraining usury, regard them as an 
unwarrantable interference with the liberty of the citizens. 
These, saythey, should be left to procure pecuniary accom- 


* Eccl. vii. 17. 
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modation on such terms as they mutually agree. Mr. Whip- 
ple replies that the borrower does not stand on equal ground 
with the lender, and that his consent is the result of necessi- 
ty. “In every case, and among all civilized nations, the law 
requires, as an indispensable prerequisite to every valid 
contract, that the parties should stand on equal grounds, 
If they do not, but one party (no matter to what cause 
owing) has an undue advantage over the other, both com- 
mon law and common sense inform us that the bargain is 
void.” The law wisely deprives the necessitous man of 
accepting ruinous conditions, forced on him by his wants. 
It also justly interferes to prevent wild speculations by 
means obtained by extravagant promises of reward, since 
these interfere with the regular course of business, and the 
success of the industrious citizen. 

Governor Wise combats by facts, the allegation, that 
usury laws restrict the circulation of money, which would 
be poured freely into the market, if competition were al- 
lowed among lenders, and increase the premium, since the 
moneyed man withholds the desired accommodation, until 
a greater sum than the law allows is offered, and then de- 
mands a further sum to indemnify him for the risk of in- 
curring the legal penalty. These results may follow in 
particular cases ; but the general effects of restrictive laws 
are highly beneficial. Moneyed men rarely find any in- 
vestment surer or more profitable than loans on legal 
interest, and, therefore, have recourse to them, without 
higher inducement. The fear of penalty often restrains 
them from exacting excessive premiums, when conscience 
fails to inspire respect for the laws. If no penalty were 
threatened, each one would seek to lend his money at the 
highest rates, and borrowers, urged on by impending dis- 
tress, or by prospects of favorable employment of means, 
would accept loans at extreme rates. The competition 
would be among these, which of them could offer the high- 
est premium ; not among lenders, how they might find an 
opportunity of investment. Experience proves _ this. 
Wherever the usury laws were at any time repealed, the 
rates of interest soon became enormous. Judge Wick 
testifies that in Indiana, which for three or four years en- 
joyed the advantages of free trade in money, he rendered 
judgment upon contracts for the payment of 50, or 20 
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cents per day, or per week, for a loan of $50, or $100, and 
in some instances the interest had become more than ten 
times the amount of the principal. Hon. J. P.Walker, U. S. 
Senator from Wisconsin, reports that in that State money 
had been freely taken at an interest from twenty to fifty per 
cent. The purchasers of farms who had not been able to pay 
at once the entire consideration,often found themselves so op- 
pressed with the interest that they were forced to surrender 
them to their creditors after a great outlay of money. 

Some insist that it is impossible by legislation to pre- 
vent the exaction of high premiums for loans. We fear 
that this argument would set aside all laws. If severe 
penalties, especially forfeiture of capital, were attached to 
the prohibitions, and were enforced, we are confident that 
the laws would be found generally effectual. We, there- 
fore, subscribe to the remark of Mr. Whipple: ‘If our 
penalties for violation are not sufficiently severe to protect 
the poor man, let their severity be increased. Above all, 
let the laws be executed.” It must be admitted that the 
strictest legal provisions are often evaded. Lenders, in 
erder to avoid the penalties of usury, include in the amount 
of the note or other obligation, the high premium promised 
them, so that it appears as part of the consideration, on the 
whole of which they receive interest. Some brokers and 
bankers, in discounting paper, give uncurrent foreign notes 
at their nominal value, and redeem them immediately at a 
reduced rate. Capitalists, not professed pawnbrokers, make 
feigned purchases of articles at a low price, which they 
agree to sell back to the original owner at a high price, 
within a limited time, thus, in reality, taking pawns at an 
exorbitant rate of interest. Feigned sales of stock are also 
resorted to, with a view to secure the same high premium. 
If it be hopeless to prevent all such transgressions of law, 
we may, at least, hope, that occasional exposure and loss 
will reach the usurer, and effectually prevent the general 
prevalence of the vice. Many citizens, besides, who pride 
themselves on respect for law, will abstain from its viola- 
tion. Religious men will feel that they must confine them- 
selves within the limits set by the public authority, which 
they obey for conscience’ sake. If there be no law forbid- 
ding usury, even the pious will fall under the influence of 
perverse public sentiment and example. 
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The case in which the venerable Chief Justice pro- 
nounced judgment, regards the constitution and laws of 
Maryland. By an act of the colonial legislature, passed in 
the year 1704, interest beyond six per cent. was forbidden, 
and all contracts for a higher rate were declared utterly 
void, a heavy fine being also imposed for taking or receiv- 
ing it. The State Legislature in 1845 repealed the sections 
of that Act which made void usurious contracts, and im- 
posed penalties for receiving excessive premiums, but, 
nevertheless, it was still forbidden to take or exact the ex- 
cess. In 1850, the State Convention enacted “ that the 
rate of interest in this State shall not exceed six per cent. 
per annum, and no higher rate shall be taken or demanded, 
and the legislature shall provide by law all necessary for- 
feitures and penalties against usury.” The point raised in 
the Circuit Court of the United States was, whether usu- 
rious contracts were void in virtue of this article, or whether 
the law of 1845 was still in force, the legislature not having, 
at the time of the contract in question, declared the forfeit- 
ures and penalties. The Chief Justice held them to be void, 
This opinion, however, has not met with acquiescence on the 
part of those interested, who have appealed to the Supreme 
Court, in which the Chief Justice is aided by eight col- 
leagues. Lawyers of eminence think that the appeal will 
be successful. The opinions of the Chief Justice are, 
nevertheless, generally characterized by legal precision, not- 
withstanding his very advanced age, aithough, in this 
case, he is thought to have regarded too closely the pur- 
pose and intent of the Convention, rather than their 
formal enactment, which required the further action of the 
legislature. 


“ Nostrum non est tantas componere lites.” 


The general question of Usury Laws did not properly 
fall under examination in the Maryland case. Governor 
Wise treats it at some length, availing himself freely of 
the views and language of Mr. Whipple. The advocates 
of free trade in money contend that money is merchandise, 
and subject to the same variations in value as other mat- 
ters of bargain and sale, and should be left to the free 
consent of the parties. The Governor denies the assump- 
tion. ‘ Money,” he says, “‘ exists only by legislation ; mer- 
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chandise is the’ product of individual labor, or of private 
enterprise. Money is the legal standard by which value is 
measured ; merchandise is that which is valued by the aid 
of this standard.” We fear that this denial will not be 
readily acquiesced in, for, as Bergier remarks, money has 
the character of merchandise, since commerce has increased, 
and banks have been created, besides the many chartered 
companies whose stocks and securities come into market. 
Originally, money was such as the Governor still con- 
ceives it, but we are free to admit that its nature has 
been changed by the artificial arrangements of modern 
society. We should rather assent to the premises, and 
deny the conclusion, since the same supreme power that 
gives to money the character of merchandise, can regulate 
and determine the conditions under which it shall be so 
employed. Mr. Whipple insists on its original use. ‘* To 
treat money as merchandise, to give to the creditor the 
power of asking what he pleases for its use, is a desecra- 
tion of its original and sole design. It was created by 
government as a test of value, as a medium of exchange.” 
These distinguished statesmen may be surprised to find 
that they are repeating the very words of Aristotle, quoted 
by St. Thomas of Aquin : “ Money was principally invented 
as a medium of exchange, ad commutationes faciendas ; 
and, therefore, its chief use is its employment or expendi- 
ture for purposes of traflic.’* For this reason, the An- 
gelic ductor contended, that nothing could be charged for 
its use, over and above its precise amount, because it only 
served when used, and for the amount which it represented. 
We confess, however, that it assumes a somewhat different 
character in our day, in consequence of the varying credit of 
our banks, and of the rise and fall of the public funds, con- 
sequent on great political events or other public causes, and 
of the success or failure of chartered bodies, besides the 
general state of business, with greater or less security of 
individual solvency. Whoever attentively watches the 
course of things, and sagaciously calculates the variations 
of the markets, may employ his money in the purchase, 
not only of produce, but also of stocks, notes, and other 
securities, with great advantage. Money, or its equivalent, 


* 2, 2. qu. LXXVIII. art. 1 concl. 
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may be for him a kind of merchandise, which he buys and 
sells with a view to gain. Of this artificial money, the 
profound theologian had no idea, and therefore, he might 
well deny, that the use of money was worth any thing above 
its nominal amount ; whilst, in our day, it may yield a 
fortune to a shrewd and yet honest speculator. We agree, 
however, that this is foreign to the proper purposes of 
money, and partakes rather of the nature of gambling, 
dangerous to those who are engaged in it, and detrimental 
to the interests of the industrious portion of the commu- 
nity. Whenever such transactions are free from fraud, and 
within the limits determined by law, we care not to dispute 
their justice ; but they are altogether different from loans, 
and cannot be adduced to justify high rates of interest. 
If it be allowed that money, in such circumstances, becomes 
merchandise, by the fluctuation of the money market, it may 
serve to excuse those purchasers of securities and stocks 
which are made with doubtful results of great gain or loss ; 
but it does not thence follow, that loans made on security, 
direct or collateral, should bear a high premium, still less, a 
premium unrestricted by law. 

The risk to which money lent is exposed, forms a plau- 
sible plea for exacting a high premium from the borrower. 
A writer in the Southern Quarterly Review insists, that the 
laws against Usury, by increasing the risk, give occasion to 
larger demands on the part of the borrower. Some risk is 
indeed inherent in every loan ; but it is generally guarded 
against by good indorsers, or collateral security of some 
kind. In such circumstances the legal interest suffices for 
the supposed risk. If the lender shared with the borrower 
the contingency of loss, no doubt he would be entitled to 
a share of gain proportioned to his contribution to the 
partnership which would thus be formed. But an invest- 
ment supposes that the receiver of the money guaranties to 
return it at all hazards, so that no risk exists, unless such 
as arises from his being unable to fulfil his engagement, or 
from his not caring to fulfil it. A man who without any 
security lends another a large sum, on which to speculate in 
stocks, or any perilous adventure, with a promise to share 
half the profits, may be entitled to this premium, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary risk attendant on the enterprise ; 
but the risk which arises from violating the law is no ground 
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for a higher rate, since it is criminal in its principle. In- 
nocent X. in 1643 forbade those to be interfered with who 
receive a premiuin proportioned to the risk probably attach- 
ed to the loan, but which is supposed to arise from the in- 
solvency of the borrower, or his fraudulent delays. 

We have not found in St. Thomas the famous principle, 
that money is barren, on which the admirers of Bentham 
make merry ; which even in Aristotle is regarded as an in- 
terpolation : yet no doubt it was put forward by the Scho- 
lastics. It is not, however, quiteso ridiculous as it appears, 
since it means that money is made productive only by the 
skill and industry of man, whence they reasoned that its 
increase belongs to him who is its rightful owner. If put 
in partnership, it is estimated together with the labor of 
the partner that has no money, and the profits are accord- 
ingly divided in just proportion. If hired out, the owner 
retaining his proprietorship and consequent risk, he may 
receive any stipulated price for its use. If invested, with 
the principal secured, our ancient divines taught that he 
could not share the profits, which wholly belonged to the 
individual whose industry made it productive. Yet Mas- 
trofini, whose discussion on Usury was published with per- 
mission at Rome in 1831, maintains that the use of money 
is a fair matter of contract, and a title to compensation. The 
wealthy man who lends to a man about to embark in busi- 
ness, gives him a means of success, which is highly valuable, 
and for which he may justly claim a reasonable share in 
the profits, although he be not even a silent partner. He 
has no right to share the fruits of the personal labor, in- 
dustry, or skill of the young merchant : but the profits of 
trade cannot be ascribed to these alone. They are chiefly 
the result of the large capital placed in his hands by one 
under no obligation to make him a gratuitous benefaction. 
Mastrofini insists then that the power of using money to 
advantage in business transactions of various kinds being 
afforded by the lender is a fair title to gain. His views, 
although strongly combated, have received support from 
several quarters, especially as they seem to explain satis- 
factorily the action of the Roman tribunals. 

Mr. Whipple generously undertakes to vindicate the 
maxim of the ancient moralists that money is barren from 
the sneers of the disciples of Bentham. ‘‘The obvious 
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meaning,” he observes, “‘ is, that the lender of money ought 
not to be encouraged, because he produces nothing ; which 
is literally and substantially true... The hirer, by his 
own industry, aided by this instrument called money, may 
produce a ship, or a thousand bushels of wheat, and there- 
by add to the previous stock. But the lender produces 
nothing. His money was the instrument which assisted 
the hirer to produce the ship or the wheat. So would the 
loan of a plough, a saw, or any other instrument, have been 
of service to the borrower ; but that does not constitute 
the plough the producer of the wheat, or the saw the pro- 
ducer of the ship. Nor is the loaner of money any better 
entitled to the merit of being a producer, than would be 
the loaner of a plough or a saw. The plough is an in- 
strument that aids but in one purpose ; the saw is an in- 
strument that aids in many purposes ; and money is an in- 
strument that aids in all: hence its commanding power.” 
Whatever our readers may think of the aptitude of these 
illustrations, they are not likely to infer that the power of 
acquiring gain by the use of borrowed capital is not highly 
valuable ; although they may assent to the author, who 
contends that it should not be estimated otherwise than as 
by law determined. The old divines insisted that as money 
did not grow, the borrower could not be obliged in justice 
to return more than he received. In our times it grows 
and multiplies amazingly. 

It is not unusual for money-dealers to be sorely disap- 
pointed in their prospects of gain. Their avarice sometimes 
blinds them to the probable insolvency of the borrower, and 
the securities on which they relied fail altogether. Me- 
chanics often lose by a rash investment what they had sav- 
ed by hard industry, and stock-jobbers find themselves in- 
volved in difficulties by an unfortunate speculation after 
several successful enterprises. Mr. Whipple is correct in 
saying, that money was not originally designed to be an ob- 
ject of traffic, and that since it has become such, “it is a 
curse to society.” ‘The advantages of commerce to the world 
at large are undoubted ; the energy and activity encouraged 
by the credit system, are manifest ; but the general busi- 
ness relations are by no means safe, and the state of society 
is too artificial to be secure. From the enormous amount 
of paper issues an inflation of prices arises, which is from 
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time to time followed by social revulsions and crashes. 
Governor Wise states, that after the discovery of the gold 
mines of California, it was hoped that a gold currency 
would prevail, yet “seventy-eight millions only being left 
in the public depositories of the country, there was a mul- 
tiplication of banks, a vast increase of banking capital, and 
an inflated paper circulation of two hundred and fourteen 
millions.” The results are seen in the general uncertainty 
of business, in the unexpected bankruptcy of merchants 
of reputed wealth, and in the panic from time to time pre- 
vailing in the money market. Moneyed men avail them- 
selves of all these circumstances to increase their capital, 
not scrupling to take from the struggling mechanic, or from 
the merchant in danger of bankruptcy, any amount of 
premium on a temporary loan. “In most other countries,” 
says Mr. Whipple, ‘‘ there exists a check—a moral restraint 
upon those excesses, which, under a free trade system, 
would be inefficacions here. Individuals have some regard 
to public feeling, and dread the stigma, which such exac- 
tions, sooner or later, fasten upon their characters. To be 
considered by all mankind an extortioner is what the moral 
sensibilities of mest men cannot endure. This silent and 
unseen influence upon individuals is very extensive and 
efficacious.” We presume to add that the moral influence 
which is wanting is that of the Catholic Religion. —F. 


Art. I.—Catholicity and Modern Civilization. 


In an article in our Review for last October, we laid 
down the proposition that the Catholic Religion is fitted 
to be the dominant principle of the nineteenth century, 
and of the most enlightened portion of mankind. In that 
article the part of the proposition that relates to the present 
century, was fully elucidated and defended in a historical 
way ; we proceed now to take up the remaining part, and 
to discuss in a more philosophical manner the principle 
which underlies the historical facts adduced, and thus to 
show the intimate relation of Catholicity to enlightened civ- 
ilization. 
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We may easily suppose a candid and intelligent objector 
to make the following reply to the statement by which the 
dominant influence of Catholicity in the nineteenth century 
has been proved: ‘‘ Admitted, that the Catholic Church 
has to a great extent recovered her past influence, and pre- 
served her power in the present age. But this is only to 
say, that the spirit of past ages still continues to resist, 
and in «a measure to check and repress the spirit of the 
present age. The Catholic Church exists and is powerful 
in the nineteenth century, but she is foreign and hostile to 
it. The nineteenth century is not fully conscious of its 
own principles, and the spirit of the age has not yet gained 
its full expansive power, or succeeded in establishing its 
dominance over society and humanity.” 

In order to confront this objection, it is necessary to 
analyze carefully the spirit of the nineteenth century, and 
to reduce modern civilization to its constituent elements, 
30 as to show that these elements are capable of being com- 
bined with and regulated by the principle of Catholicity, 
If there is any portion of the human race more advanced 
in this modern civilization than the rest of mankind, it is 
also requisite to show that the Catholic religion is adapted 
and even necessary to such highly civilized and enlightened 
nations. There are several nations claiming such a pre- 
eminence, and among them our own great American Re- 
public holds a prominent and undisputed place. We need 
not claim for her an absolute superiority, much less dispar- 
age other nations. On this matter let every one enjoy his 
own opinion. It seems evident, however, that the free 
scope for the expansion of human nature afforded by our 
institutions, combined with the great natural advantages 
of the country, favors a high development of intelligence 
and activity, and the formation of a great and noble race of 
men. It is incessantly asserted that the intelligence of the 
American people, and the spirit of manhood and liberty 
with which they are imbued, are incompatible with the 
principle of Catholicity. Hence, we cannot meet the 
question of the fitness of Catholicity to dominate over the 
most civilized and enlightened portion of the human race 
more fairly, than by considering it specially in reference to 
our own country. 

Another reason for doing so, is, that it is our own coun- 
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try, and more interesting to us as Americans than any 
other. In speaking of the American people, we use the 
word in a comprehensive sense, embracing our entire popu- 
lation without regard to the source whence their blood is 
derived, and with the distinct acknowledgment that the 
mixture of different races in the formation of this great 
people is one of its chief advantages. The close connec- 
tion between this country and England, from whence the 
formative influence of our civilization and polity has pro- 
ceeded, makes it requisite that we should also include the 
English people within the bearing of our remarks on 
America, 

Let us try, then, to seize and analyze that subtle some- 
thing which we call the spirit of the nineteenth century, 
and which pervades the civilization of the age, and espe- 
cially of our own country. Cesar Cantu calls it “a noble 
impetus towards any thing that can promote the intelli- 
gence and well-being of the people.” That we can make 
a perfect analysis of it we do not pretend, but we hope to 
succeed in detecting some elements which all will agree in 
regarding as among the constituent elements of modern 
civilization. 

The first is the principle that government is for the 
benefit of the people. The despotic and oligarchical 
maxim that one individual or a privileged class constitutes 
the state, is exploded. The idea that the people are only 
fit to be kept in a state of villeinage and serfdom, for the 
aggrandizement of their lords and kings, has become univer- 
sally odious, and is considered as fit only for China and 
Central Asia. It is the people who are regarded as form- 
ing society and the state, and all political and social in- 
stitutions are justly considered as framed for no other end 
than to promote the happiness and well-being of the whole 
collectively, and of each individual singly. Government is 
a trust, and all offices, distinctions, and privileges are com- 
mitted to certain persons for the public good. This prin- 
ciple is the principle of liberty as correctly understood, in 
contradiction to the principle of tyranny, and it lies at the 
foundation of our American Institutions. Now this prin- 
ciple is not merely compatible with Catholicity, it has been 
actually derived by modern civilization from the Catholic 
Church. The Church has always taught that government 
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is a trust for the people, and has required kings to admin- 
ister that trust for the good of their subjects. Despotism 
is not a creation of the genius of Catholicity. The Insti- 
tutions of the Middle Ages were essentially free and liberal, 
and it was the Reformation that erected Despotism on 
their ruins. The celebrated French Protestant writer, 
Guizot, asserts, that the Reformation was not a religious 
but a political movement. Wherever it was established 
it was by the tyranny of the civil power and resulted in des- 
potism. In England, when the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Wareham, weakly yielded to the dictation of Cromwell, 
when the heads of Cardinal Fisher and Sir Thomas More 
fell on the block, liberty passed away and gave place to the 
most abject and servile submission to ecclesiastical and 
civil tyranny. If liberty has revived again in England, it 
has been, because Magna Charta and the principles of 
freedom which came down from old Catholic times could 
not be entirely suppressed ; it has been in spite of the 
continued opposition of the English establishment, in the 
present century, and is in great part owing to Catholic 
Ireland and her great statesman, O’Connell. 

In the North of Europe, it was the despotism of Chris- 
tian the Cruel, the Nero of the North, and of the treach- 
erous Gustavus Vasa, that overthrew the Catholic religion 
in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. In Prussia, it was the 
perfidious Albert who overturned Catholicity in order to 
found for himself a kingdom in the usurped territories of 
the Teutonic knights. So, throughout Germany. Thus 
modern despotism was the creature of the Reformation, 
and has since been copied by Catholic sovereigns, who, in 
proportion as they have become despotic, have become the 
oppressors of the Church.* It is then only by a constant 
struggle against the Catholic Church that modern despot- 
ism has been established, and it is the spirit of Catholicity 
working in the bosom of Christian civilization that is 
gradually bringing things to their true and just level, when 
rulers will have to administer their government as a trust, 


* The state of society in the sixteenth century no doubt made a 
greater centralization of power in the hands of the Supreme Govern- 
ment necessary, and the illustrious Cardinal. Ximenes labored for this 
end successfully during his entire political career. It is not this which 
we find fault with, but the abuse and perversion of it arising from the 
spirit of revolt against the Catholic Church. 
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for the good of their people. The Catholic Church will be 
the greatest gainer by this happy change ; for she will free 
herself from the tyranny of the civil power, and thus be 
enabled to fulfil more perfectly her Divine mission. 

The second principle of modern civilization is, that man 
is to be esteemed not on account of certain accidental dis- 
tinctions of birth, &c., but simply because he is a man, a 
rational and immortai being. This begets the sentiment 
of equality and fraternity. It breaks down those insur- 
mountable barriers which separate different classes in social 
and political life. It throws open the road to honor to all 
those who are able and inclined to enter it, and gives merit 
a fair field. Correctly understood, it does not destroy dif- 
ferences of rank, station, cultivation, or wealth, nor level 
society, as the fanatics of the French Revolution desired to 
do ; but it creates a fellow-feeling, a mutual kindness and 
esteem, and a true sentiment of fraternity among all 
classes, based on respect for the dignity of man as a 
rational and immortal being. Its influence diffuses in- 
telligence, virtue, education, and comfort to the widest 
possible extent among the people. This principle, also, 
is derived from the Catholic religion; it had no place 
in Pagan civilization. In Greece and Rome, the rich 
and enlightened few despised and hated the mass of 
their fellow-beings as an intrinsically degraded race ; just 
as the Japanese of this day regard the poor as the victims 
of Divine anger and incapable of salvation, and the high- 
caste Hindoos consider it pollution to speak with a Pariah. 
The Catholic Faith first taught the equality and fraternity 
of the human race, as children of the same Father, re- 
deemed by the same Lord, and destined to the same eternal 
happiness. The Church canonized the slave as well as 
her mistress, the shepherd as well as the monarch, and 
taught the great humility while she inspired the poor with 
self-respect. It is especially in the doctrine of baptism 
that the Catholic sentiment of equality and fraternity, 
which ought to exist among all classes in a Christian com- 
munity, is exhibited. For, in baptism, the dignity of an 
heir of the kingdom of heaven is superadded to the rational 
and immortal nature of the human being. In addition to 
that bond of common fraternity which binds together the 
whole human race as redeemed by the same blood, a closer 
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tie unites all the baptized, as actually the children of God 
by the grace of regeneration. For, in the very language of 
the Protestant Episcopal Catechism, baptism “makes u 
children of God, members of Christ, and inheriturs of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Therefore, the infant prince must be 
brought to the same font where the child of the peasant is 
regenerated. The same chrism marks the head of each, 
and the difference of earthly rank is thus merged in the 
higher dignity common to both as heirs to an eternal 
crown. The Catholic Church has always acted on this 
principle, and furnished a strong counterpoise to the too 
great predominance of the aristocratic element. She has 
always drawn her clergy from all ranks, from the children 
of the laboring class, as well as from those of the middling 
class and the nobility. The highest distinctions in the 
hierarchy have been thrown open to merit, without regard 
to birth and family connections. Even the Supreme Pon- 
tificate, which was refused to the Emperor Sigismund of 
Germany, and to Cardinal Wolsey, while he was Prime 
Minister to Henry VIII., has been several times conferred 
on the sons of country farmers and shoemakers, 

The third principle of modern civilization is an im- 
proved tone of moral sentiment. For example, in regard 
to the manner of carrying on war. The outrages and bar- 
barities which were perpetrated in former times are now 
regarded with abhorrence, and civilized nations are more 
disposed to settle their difficulties by amicable adjustment, 
less so, to engage in hostilities. It is well known how in- 
cessantly the Catholic Church has labored in former times 
to mitigate the horrors of warfare, to cultivate relations of 
peace and amity among Christian nations, and to protect 
the vanquished and prisoners from the crue ‘Ity of their con- 
querors ; in a word, to inspire all men with that spirit of 
charity which sees a brother and a fellow-Christian, or at 
least a fellow-man, in any suffering and miserable individ- 
ual, even though ne be an enemy. As another example, 
we may take the slave- trade, now condemned by the public 
sentiment of the Christian ‘world, and prohibited by the 
laws of all civilized nations. The slave-trade was con- 
demned by the Councils of Lyons (566); of Rheims (625); 
of London (1102), and Coblentz (922): and by Popes Pius 
II. (1482); Paul II. (1537); Urban VIII. (1639); 
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Benedict XIV. (1741), and Pius Vil. and Gregory XVI. 
in our own time. The Catholic Church labored for a long 
time against the opposition of the European Governments, to 
reform public sentiment and international law, on this point. 

A fourth principle is the spirit of beneficence, as shown 
in philanthropic movements and institutions, for the relief 
of every species of human misery and suffering, as well as 
for the instruction and reformation of the ignorant and de- 
graded portion of society. It is needless to say, on what a 
gigantic scale these works of charity have been and are 
maintained in the Catholic Church, especially as this sub- 
ject has been recently handled in a masterly manner by the 
able and distinguished Dr. Ives, in the two lectures he has 
delivered on Catholic Charities, and which he has pub- 
lished. 

A fifth principle is the spirit of scientific investigation, 
especially within the sphere of Physics, closely connected 
with which is the application of scientific discoveries to 
purposes of practical utility. It is this spirit of scientific 
enthusiasm which has impelled so many brave men like 
Parry, Ross, Franklin, and Kane, to encounter the almost 
incredible perils and hardships of Arctic voyages of discovery, 
and induced different governments to devote vast sums to 
enlarge the circle of science. The same spirit has inspired 
others, like Audubon, to penetrate the forests of America, 
in order to describe the countless varieties of birds, and to 
describe with accuracy the plumage and the songs of these 
Prime Donne of Nature’s Opera. Others, like Lyell, and 
Agassiz, and Hitchcock and Hall, to pierce the crust 
of the earth, explore the mountain-gorge, wander over 
country after country, hammer in hand, and to investi- 
gate the wonderful fossil records of the past ages of our 
earthly globe. Animated by the same enthusiasm, others 
again, in the beautiful words of Humboldt, “ turn with de- 
light to contemplate the silent life of plants, and to study the 
hidden forces of nature in her sacred sanctuaries ; or yielding 
to that inherent impulse which, for thousands of years, has 
glowed in the breast of man, direct their minds by a secret 
presentiment of their destiny towards the celestial orbs 
which, in undisturbed harmony, pursue their ancient and 
eternal course.” * Turning in an opposite direction to the 


* Views of Nature, p. 21. 
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hitherto inscrutable depths of the ocean, Maury and Berry- 
man have given a chart of the submarine mountains, pla- 
teaus, and valleys of its bed, and Field has accomplished 
the great achievement of laying the Atlantic Cable, which 
may yet prove successful. It is needless to speak of chem- 
istry, philology, ethnography, and many other branches of 
science, ardently and successfully pursued. 

It is as clear as noon-day that all truth is from God, 
that truth can never contradict truth, and, therefore, 
that genuinescience and a veritable Revelation cannot possi- 
bly clash with each other. Unhappily, some men of eminent 
science, and a still larger number of scientific sciolists and 
theory-makers, are making great efforts to prove that the 
Christian Revelation is irreconcilable with the discoveries 
of modern science. Their hostility is especially directed 
against the Catholic Church, because they well know that 
if they succeed in overthrowing her authority, they have 
little to fear from any other quarter. ‘ 

Now, what is the truth ? Is there any real contradic- 
tion between Catholicity and Modern Science ? 

Certainly, the Church of Rome does not apprehend any 
thing from this quarter. In the city of Rome, all these 
sciences are prosecuted with the greatest zeal by learned 
academies, in which cardinals and ecclesiastics are the 
prominent members. The Lectures of Cardinal Wiseman 
on the Connection betwen Science and Revealed Religion, 
will show the liberal spirit reigning there in regard to 
science. Those ecclesiastics who are educated at the head- 
quarters of Catholicity will be found to be well versed in 
the physical sciences and disposed to encourage their 
study. 

The case of Galileo is frequently mentioned as a proof 
of the hostility of Rome to science. The incessant harping 
which is kept up on this name by the enemies of the Ro- 
man Church, is a convincing proof that they have a great 
paucity of materials, and are therefore obliged to ring their 
changes monotonously on the Florentine Astronomer and 
the Roman Inquisition. It is not a little discreditable to 
English literature that, after the full refutation given by 
Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop Kenrick, and others, of the 
misstatements which have been made in regard to this mat- 
ter, men of such high character as Edward Everett and the 
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North American Reviewers, should persist in repeating 
them, and even dragging them into the discussion of sub- 
jects with which they have no apparent connection. Even 
Macaulay speaks of the ‘‘ Papal decision that the sun goes 
round the earth.” These gentlemen are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with matters belonging to their own sphere, and 
on topics which they have studied they can speak with 
accuracy and precision. But this does not prevent their 
betraying an ignorance, a confusion of ideas, and falling into 
an inaccuracy of language, when they stray out of their 
sphere, which can only excite a smile on the lips of a Catho- 
lic theologian. The truth is, the Pope never made any 
such decision, or any other decision contrary to scientific 
truth. The action of the Inquisition was of a simply pro- 
visional and precautionary character. The heliocentric 
theory was not yet satisfactorily proved and definitely ac- 
cepted by the scientific world, Its harmony with the 
language of Scripture had not been adequately examined, 
and its supposed contradiction to that language created a 
strong and widely-spread prejudice in the Christian world 
against it. In order not to shock this prejudice too sud- 
denly, and to give time for more mature investigation, the 
Inquisition required Galileo to teach his system merely as 
a scientific hypothesis and not as absolutely true. But the 
absurd statement that his hypothesis was condemned is re- 
futed by three facts: First, that it had been taught at 
Rome with the approbation of the Popes, for two hundred 
years before Galileo ; second, that Pope Urban VIIL., im- 
mediately after the decree, allowed two Jesuits to teach it 
publicly in Rome ; and third, that the same Pope, a lit- 
tle before this, appointed Castelli, a disciple and defender 
of Galileo, professor of mathematics in the Sapienza. That 
Galileo’s theory met with opposition from individuals of 
high standing among the Catholic clergy, is perfectly true 
and perfectly irrelevant to the question. Lord Bacon op- 
posed it violently, and so did the most eminent of the 
Protestant clergy for a very long time. In our own day, 
Protestant clergymen, some of whom are dignitaries of the 
established Church of England, have attacked the science 
of Geology in unmeasured terms ; and Dr. Buckland, Dr. 
Pye Smith, President Hitchcock, and other savans of the 
Protestant clerical body, have had to defend themselves 
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from the charge, made by their own brethren, of betraying 
the cause of Christianity. If we are not mistaken, not a 
single Catholic priest has written any thing of this kind in 
the English language, while confessedly the best book in 
defence of the harmony of Science and Revelation has pro- 
ceeded from the pen of Cardinal Wiseman, and is made up 
of lectures written and delivered in the city of Rome. 

We resort again, in support of our statements, to that 
eloquent antagonist of the Catholic Church, Lord Macaulay. 
Though he rejects the Catholic Faith, yet he cannot help 
seeing that there is nothing in the progress of physical 
science dangerous to its stability. He says: 


“Tt matters not at all that the compass, printing, gunpowder, 
steam, gas, vaccination, and a thousand other discoveries and inven- 
tions which were unknown in the fifth century, are familiar to the 
nineteenth. None of these discoveries and inventions have the small- 
est bearing on the question whether man is justified by faith alone, 
or Ww hether the invocation of Saints is an orthodox practice. ... . 
One reservation must indeed be made. The books and reditices 
of a sect may contain, mingled with propositions strictly theological, 
other propositions purporting to rest on the same authority, which 
relate to physics. If new discoveries should throw discredit on the 
physical propositions, the theological propositions, unless they can be 
separated from the physical propositions, will share in their discredit. 
In this way, undoubtedly, the progress of Science may indirectly 
serve the cause of religious truth.” 


: 

Thus far Lord Macaulay: and we may extend his last 
remark so far as to include also chronology and metaphysi- 
cal science, 

The Catholic Church is in no danger from any of these 
sources. On the contrary, science is her best defender 
against all attacks from the scientific quarter. In physics, 
there is no theory in direct contravention to her decisions, 
at the present time advocated by men of eminence, except 
that of the plurality of the human race ; and this theory, 
always rejected by the majority of men of science, is con- 
tinually rendered more and more manifestly untenable by 
scientific investigations into the nature of species and 
varieties, and by microscopic examinations of the brain. In 
chronology, the antagonists of Christianity are striving to 
destroy the historical credit of the Books of Moses by 
researches into Egyptian records; but as yet they have 
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been baffled and defeated by Sir Joshua Wilkinson, Pond, 
and other Egyptologists. In metaphysics, the single in- 
stance in which the Church has connected a metaphysical 
definition with a doctrinal decision, is in the case of the dog- 
ma of Transubstantiation ; and the progress of philosophical 
inquiry makes it continually more evident on grounds of pure 
reason, that we must distinguish between substance and 
its sensible qualities. On the contrary, Calvinism, which 
is the genuine Protestantism of the Reformation, has com- 
mitted itself to the doctrine of the slavery of the will, and 
the system of necessity or fatalism ; a system which can 
never stand the test of a metaphysical examination, and 
which must be overthrown wherever sound philosophy pre- 
vails. Hence, we see that in New Haven, the high intel- 
lectual culture which has made it so justly celebrated, has 
driven out this irrational and gloomy system ; the freedom 
of the will and the essential goodness of human nature 
have been nobly asserted, and one of the most refined 
scholars and acute philosophers of Yale College* has_bor- 
rowed the Scientia Media of the Jesuits in order to over- 
throw the doctrine of predestination. From scientific 
investigation the Catholic religion has nothing to fear. 
On the contrary, since its doctrines are the truth of God 
in the supernatural order, while the doctrines of science are 
the truth of God in the natural order, the more both are 
studied, the more plainly will their mutual harmony ap- 
pear. Indeed, there is something in the manner in which 
the great truths of science are established and incorporated 
with the body of certain and unquestioned knowledge, 
closely analogous to the definitions of doctrine in the Cath- 
olic Church. Those learned men whose authority is ac- 
knowledged by the scientific world decide all questions of 
science which furnish the requisite data for a positive deci- 
sion. Their positive and ultimate decision, when given, is 
accepted as final by the world. Such a decision furnishes 
a ground of certitude in the natural order, within which 
order, reason is supreme and infallible. In the Catholic 
Church, the decisions of the Holy See sum up the result of 
the collective knowledge, investigation, and judgment of the 





* Professor Fitch. 
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definition lies, however, in the supernatural order, within 
which reason is incompetent ; and therefore God gives a 
special supernatural assistance of the Holy Ghost to the 
Church, by virtue of which her decisions are rendered 
infallible. If it is suitable for an enlightened age to obey 
the decisions of an authoritative tribunal in regard to scien- 
tific matters, it is even more suitable to obey the decisions 
of the Church in regard to theological questions touching 
the faith. 

The perfect compatibility of all the principles of modern 
civilization which were designated at the outset, with 
Catholicity, has, we trust, been satisfactorily proved. But 
these elements of good are not the only ones powerfully’ 
at work in the nineteenth century. ‘There are elements 
of evil, elements antagonistic to civilization, to social and 
political order, and to the well-being of mankind, which it 
is necessary to point out, in order to show how the Catholic 
Church advances the interests of modern civilization by re- 
sisting and supressing these evil and destructive.elements. 

The first of these evil principles is the denial of author- 
ity and of the duty of submission to every lawful govern- 
ment. This is the principle of the French Revolution, of 
Socialism and Red Republicanism. It is subversive of 
government, and thus of the whole political order of 
human society. The Catholic Church confers a benefit on 
society and civilization by resisting this principle and main- 
taining the principle of authority. We are devoted to the 
Republican institutions of our country, and regard them, 
in so far as they have not been tampered with and spoiled 
by our radical demagogues, as the best and the only possible 
institutions for America. Further than this, we believe 
that they have a certain consonance with the dignity of 
human nature, with the natural liberty of man, and with 
the great Christian doctrines of equality and fraternity in 
Jesus Christ, which makes them highly desirable where 
they can be legitimately introduced and maintained. It is 
not necessary, however, in order to be a patriotic Amer- 
ican, that one should make himself a propagandist of de- 
mocracy, or imagine that every nation must be profoundly 
miserable that has not a government precisely like our own. 
Other forms of government are legitimate as well as ours. 
The principles of the Red Republicans are as hostile to our 
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Republican Constitution as they are to the Imperial Con- 
stitution of France. The sentiments of these socialistic 
refugees from Europe have generally been couched in a 
foreign language, and thus have never become known 
to the mass of our citizens. But those who are familiar 
with the German language know well, that the newspapers, 
orations, &c., of the atheistical and radical outlaws who 
have sought refuge here in such numbers, breathe hostility 
and contempt towards our institutions, and that if this 
godless crew had their own way they would inaugurate a 
Reign of Terror in the United States. 

What would become of civilization, if mob-law, the 
right of insurrection, the immediate sovereignty of the 
people, and similar doctrines should prevail ? Let some of 
the scenes at the Baltimore elections answer. Battles in 
the public squares, rowdyism triumphant, violence at the 
ballot-box, cannons discharged in the streets, omnibuses 
fired on, women and children wounded in their own houses 
or walking home from church, pistol balls fired into the 
asylum of defenceless orphans, and no authority strong 
enough or faithful enough to quell such disorders. What 
would become of commerce, of the arts and trades, of 
social order and personal freedom, if such a state of things 
were to become permanent ? 

The Catholic Church serves the cause of civilization by 
upholding the authority of government and law. Although 
there are abuses and evils connected with the despotic 
governments of Europe which require a remedy, yet the 
evil of subverting government is far greater. The Church 
supports the authority of government, but does not sanc- 
tion the abuse of power. Where she can exert her legiti- 
mate influence, she will correct these abuses and promote 
the cause of true liberty much better than Revolutions can 
do it. That triumph of the principle of Catholicity over 
the French Revolution and Red Republicanism described 
in our previous article, was then entirely favorable to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century. 

Another destructive principle at work in the nineteenth 
century is the denial of the right of property. This is the 
doctrine of Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and the 
other Socialists. All distinction of property must be over- 
thrown, the rich must be stripped of their possessions, and 
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the whole structure of modern society subverted. It is easy 
to see that such a principle, if carried out, would lead socie- 
ty back to barbarism. No individual would engage in 
commerce, for the motive of acquiring wealth would be 
taken away. With commerce, railways, manufactures, and 
all branches of industry would be brought to a stand-still. 
No costly buildings, public or private, would be erected, 
for there would be no money to do it with. The cultivation 
of the arts and sciences would cease, for these are depend- 
ent on wealth. Education and the learned professions 
would disappear. All great cities and towns would go to 
decay. No human being could have more than the mere 
necessaries of life, which he would secure in the easiest 
way by hunting, fishing, a little precarious tilling of the 
ground, or by robbery. In a word, the savage state would 
supplant civilization. It was such principles as these that 
Catholicity crushed, in crushing the socialism of the nine- 
teenth century, and by so doing, saved civilization. 
Another evil principle at work in modern society is the 
denial of the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage. This 
principle subverts the family and all social morality. Its 
workings have shown themselves under the most revolting 
aspects in France, England, and the United States. We 
have now the disgusting moral cancer of Mormonism eating 
into one extremity of our Republic, and threatening our 
civilization as well as what little religion we have left. So 
far from Protestantism affording any sufficient barrier for 
the defence of marriage, the fatal facility with which 
divorces are granted by the civil power, shows that the 
general tone of moral sentiment on this point has sunk 
very low. A still move startling fact is, that a large body 
of Protestant missionaries in India have determined to 
tolerate polygamy among their native converts, and this 
measure has not been reprobated by the Protestant press 
of the United States. The Catholic Church alone is able 
to repress this evil. She never allows divorce after the con- 
summation of a valid marriage, and only permits of separa- 
tion a mensa et thoro, on account of great criminality or 
cruelty. She conceded nothing to Henry VIII. or Napo- 
leon on this point, and has never relaxed her strictness 
among the heathen, though she might have gained the 
Imperor of China, the King ,of Anam, and other power- 
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ful princes by doing so, and allowing them to retain several 
wives, 

Another evil principle is the Atheistical principle, 
or the subversion of the reverence due to God and of the 
expectation of future retribution. We do not now speak 
of its effects on the eternal destiny of the soul, but simply 
of its effects on society and civilization. Take away the 
fear of God’s law and of his justice, and there is no prin- 
ciple left, strong enough to keep the framework of society 
together. This will appear clearly if we consider two facts : 
First, that the natural goods which are desired by man do 
not exist in sufficient quantity to supply the wants of all, 
that is, to give them the abundance which their insatiable 
appetite demands ; hence, the greater number must al- 
ways live a life of toil, of self-denial, and more or less of 
poverty. Second, that men are subject to violent passions 
impelling them to commit outrages and crimes upon one 
another. Now, take away the fear of God, the hope of 
future happiness, and the dread of everlasting punishment, 
and man must look for the end of his being and his chief 
good in this life. The majority are sure to place their 
summum bonum in the gratification of their passions ; 
consequently, they will never submit to see their neighbors 
in possession of any natural goods of which they are de- 
prived. They will seize on them by force whenever they 
can ; anarchy and mutual warfare will prevail, and there 
will be no Jaw but the law of the strongest. It is neces- 
sary, in order to keep society together, and to reconcile the 
mass of mankind to their lot, that they should be convinced 
that they are created for the happiness of a future and 
eternal state, and then put up with the temporary evils of 
this world, as occasions of practising virtue and meriting 
an everlasting reward. Now, whoever will read the history 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, or even peruse 
the Review of Ranke’s History of the Popes by Lord 
Macaulay, from which we have made several citations, 
cannot fail to see that the great struggle and the great 
triumph of Catholicity in Europe during that epoch, was 
a struggle against and a triumph over Atheism. It was 
the triumph of Religion and Christianity ; a triumph which 
saved the cause of civilization. 

We have now shown that the principle of Catholicity is 
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favorable to the development of all the constituent elements 
of modern civilization, and hostile to all those principles 
that are destructive of it, and, consequently, that its 
dominance in the nineteenth century is not the dom- 
inance of a foreign and unfriendly power, but of a benig- 
nant, genial, and fostering influence, beneath which the 
spirit of the nineteenth century has full liberty of expan- 
sion. It follows from this, that Catholicity is fitted to be 
the religion of the most civilized and enlightened portion of 
the human race, in modern times. If so, it is fitted to be 
the religion of the American people, who belong to this 
famed portion of the family of man. It is asserted so fre- 
quently and so monotonously as to be as stale and weari- 
some as a last month’s newspaper, that the Catholic 
religion is only fitted for a barbarous, feeble, or ignorant 
people. It is, indeed, perfectly fitted for the rude and say- 
age tribes of North America, for the negro slave, for the 
ignorant and intellectually weak, the miserable Pariahs of 
India, and the degraded masses which lie buried in the 
cities and mines of civilized nations. The true religion 
must be adapted tosuch, for Jesus Christ is their Redeemer, 
and the gospel is emphatically intended for the poor and 
the lost. A religion which is only fit for the civilized, en- 
lightened, educated, and refined classes of mankind, is not 
the true religion, and cannot have Jesus Christ for its au- 
thor. The fitness of the Catholic Church for the degraded 
classes of mankind, is one proof of her divinity. But she 
is not adapted to these classes alone. She is equally 
adapted to-the highest state of society, and to the most 
educated and elevated portions of the human race. She 
can convert an enlightened nation as well as a barbarous 
one, and civilize a barbarous nation, after converting it, if 
it have good natural elements in it. She has accomplished 
both these tasks, and thus proved that she can do it again, 
if necessary ; for she has all the elements in her which she 
had in past times, and the material which she has to work 
upon is essentially unaltered. 

She has converted intelligent, civilized, and powerful 
nations. She converted the Roman empire in the teeth of 
all that the Roman emperors could do to hinder it. She 
converted the eastern world, Alexandria, Antioch, Ephe- 
sus, Corinth, Byzantium, still more refined and intellectual 
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than the western. The chief part of this great work was 
accomplished before the year 325, the year of the Council 
of Nice. She converted the barbarous nations of Europe, 
and then civilized them. That wonderful work, modern 
Christian civilization, is her creation, as Balmes has shown 
in his great work on this subject. Whatever of peculiar 
excellence there is even in English and American civiliza- 
tion, isderived from the Catholic Church, and is the product 
of seeds planted by her, which have germinated in spite of 
the loss of faith and supernatural grace. The Reformation 
only marred and distorted the great work of European and 
universal civilization, commenced by the Church ; and the 
great question of the age is, whether the Church will be 
able now to resume and complete her work, in spite of 
this interruption. If she is, then a glorious epoch (though 
it may be of brief duration) awaits Christendom, and the 
earth ; if not, there is nothing more to be expected that 
is grand and sublime, and the dissolution of civilized 
society may be looked for at no distant period. England 
needs the Catholic religion to counteract those internal cor- 
rupting influences, which are eating out the heart of her 
strength, to civilize and Christianize the heathen and_bar- 
barous population, which exists in the very bosom of her 
own society, to repress that spirit of diabolical avarice, tyr- 
anny, and ferocity which she has recently exhibited in a 
way that would disgrace the Huns and Tartars of Attila 
and Tamerlane, towards the dark, colored races, and to en- 
able her to Christianize her colonial possessions. Russia 
needs it to bind together the throne, the aristocracy, and 
the people, to moderate the slavish despotism of her gov- 
ernment, to check the progress of infidel and socialistic 
principles among her intelligent youth, to enable her to 
fulfil her great mission as the civilizer of Central Asia, and 
to bind her to the great Christian family of nations, when 
she shall have transferred her capital to Constantinople and 
crushed out Mahometanism. ‘The United States need it, to 
counteract the bitter sectional hatred, which is now arising, 
and preserve that union, which is so important to the civil- 
ization of America, to check the frightful increase of im- 
morality and the progress of enervating luxury, to establish 
in the hierarchy a counterpoise to the despotic power of the 
oligarchy of wealth, to elevate and protect the poor and 
laboring class, and to direct the mind and energy of the 
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country to something more noble than mere commercial 
prosperity and material progress. 

Whether the conversion of these nations will be accom- 
plished, cannot be foretold. One thing, however, is certain, 
that the intelligence of the English and American people 
is no obstacle to their conversion. Macaulay, in giving 
his reasons why, even as a Protestant, he cannot see any 
reason to expect the downfall of the Church of Rome, by 
means of the advancement of human knowledge, cites the 
instance of Sir Thomas More. This great man, he argues, 
had all the honesty, the intelligence, and the means of ar- 
riving at the truth, that any human being ever will have, 
and yet he died for the Catholic faith. ‘‘ We are, there- 
fore, unable to understand why what Sir Thomas More be- 
lieved respecting Transubstantiation may not be believed to 
the end of time by men equal, in abilities and honesty, to 
Sir Thomas More. But, Sir Thomas More is one of the 
choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue, and the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation is a kind of proof- -charge. 
A faith that will stand that test will stand any test.” 

The same reasoning may be applied in a more extended 
form to prove the probability of the conversion of England 
and America from the conversions that have already taken 
place in these two countries, as well as among persons of 
similar intellectual culture inGermany. The peculiarity 
of these conversions is their intellectual character. They 
have been produced by logical arguments, by historical re- 
searches, by profound theological study, and by philosophi- 

cal reflection. A great number of those who have embrac- 
ed the Catholic Faith have been persons of high intelligence, 
and some of them men of genius. It is impossible to in- 
vent any hypothesis which will account for their conversion 
by idiosyncrasy of character or the influence of any previous 
training. For such an hypothesis being framed to suit a 
particular case, will fail utterly in regard to others. Some 
have been clergymen and professed theologians, others law- 
yers, physicians, men of science, publicists, artists, and 
military and naval officers. Some have been men of poeti- 
cal temperament, and others dry mathematicians and ab- 
struse logicians. Some were young and others old. Some 
in full he: ulth, others on the brink of the grave. Some were 
recluses, others men of action and familiar with the world. 
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Some were Calvinists, others High-Churchmen, others Uni- 
tarians, and others infidels. With some the process was 
short, with others very long. One eminent Jay-gentleman 
of this country passed thirteen years in the close study of 
the grounds of the Catholic Faith ; the celebrated Hurter 
pursued thirty in the same study. Generally speaking, 
those who have become Catholics have given proof of their 
sincerity by making some sacrifices, and in a number of 
cases these sacrifices have been extraordinary. We have 
heard it stated by a gentleman.who himself resigned a 
valuable benefice in the Church of England, that the ag- 
gregate value of the livings resigned by converts to the 
Catholic Church from that communion is equal to one mil- 
lion of dollars. The method by which these different classes 
of minds have been convinced is as various as their char- 
acter and circumstances. Some have been convinced by 
the study of the Scriptures, others by tradition, and others 
by theology. Some have found in the Catholic Church the 
explanation of history, others the perfection of the fine arts, 
others the source of heroic deeds. Some have reached the 
faith on the soaring wings of metaphysical speculation, 
others by the microscopic examination of the minutest 
works of the Creator, animalculz invisible to the naked eye. 
For, as Kenelm Digby, one of those whom I am describ- 
ing, has beautifully shown, there are a thousand different 
roads converging towards the Temple of Truth. Now, 
these conversions prove all they are cited for the purpose 
of proving, that intelligence is no obstacle to the progress 
of the Catholic Faith, and that it is at least equally prob- 
able that it will be embraced by an educated as by an ig- 
norant community. Besides, these conversions, represent- 
ing as they do so many different classes of the community, 
show that there is no improbability of the conversion of any 
of these different classes. According to Macaulay’s reason- 
ing, there is no reason why other persons of similar intelli- 
gence, sincerity, and virtue, of similar views, habits, and 
pursuits, should not also, as well as these converts, be con- 
vinced of the truth of the Catholic religion. This is so 
evident, that the enemies of the Catholic Faith dread its 
progress in America even more than its friends hope for it. 
As an illustration of this we may cite the language of Mr. 
Dix, a Protestant Episcopalian of the city of New York, 
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in a work published during the late Crimean war, entitled 
“The Unholy Alliance.” Speaking chiefly of New Eng- 
land, he says, “ Reflecting men who can see the undercur- 
rent beneath the superficial tide, are convinced there is 
more reason to fear of the Puritans journeying in a body 
to Rome, than of their remaining much longer in the icy 
chains that have bound them and their fathers for two 
hundred years. It is to be hoped, by the way, that the 
disciples of Cotton Mather and of Jonathan Edwards, if 
they once take in hand the pilgrim staff, will stop at least 
for refreshment this side of the Eternal City, though the 
fear is that they will go straight en, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, going by Geneva on the run, 
stopping not until the dome of St. Peter’s gladdens their 
vision,” (p. 247.) Quid lachrymabile mugit. According 
to a version attributed by a witty friend of ours to a learn- 
ed and eminent clergyman, Mr. Dix has “ muged some- 
thing lachrymable.” His sorrowful forebodings are prob- 
ably well-founded. As for the half-way-house of Ox- 
ford, some of us have tried its accommodations already, 
and it is not likely that many others will repeat the ex- 
periment. 

After all, the paramount objection to Catholicity is 
that it is regarded as the religion of foreigners, the greater 
part of whom are poor emigrants. But what if it is so ? 
That spirit of nationality which would exclude a religion 
merely because it is not indigenous to the soil, is a narrow 
and exclusive nationality. It is this spirit which makes 
the Russians cling to the lifeless old Greek Church, and 
fancy that they are the only orthodox people in the world, 
which makes the Chinese cling to Buddhism, and denounce 
the rest of mankind as ‘‘ Western devils,” and which has 
heretofore shut up the ports of Japan from all civilized 
nations. Nationality is an excellent thing in its place, but 
there is something still more noble and enlarged than the 
sentiment of patriotism, it is the recognition of the brother- 
hood of nations, the unity of the human race. Divine Prov- 
idence, in order to hinder the isolation of races and peoples 
has made them dependent on one another, not only for ar- 
ticles of commerce and exchange, but for the more precious 
commodity of truth. The faith is always first carried to a 
nation by foreigners, and the great apostles of a country 
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are often natives of another clime. An Asiatic converted 
Rome, a Frenchman converted Ireland, and an Englishman 
converted Germany. The Apostles of Christ were foreigners, 
and poor foreigners, as soon as they left Judea, It was 
the great objection of the Romans to the Christian religion 
that it was a foreign and anti-Roman religion. The govern- 
ment, the aristocracy, the wealthy, and the philosophers 
were against it, and so was the Roman mob. Indeed, 
there is a striking parallelism between the history of the 
Catholic Church of the first three centuries in Rome, and 
the history of the same Church in England and the United 
States in the present age, only that the humane spirit of 
modern times does not permit the same species of persecu- 
tion to be carried onnowasthen. At Rome, the great ma- 
jority of the first Christians were of the poor and laboring 
classes, many of them slaves, and a great proportion for- 
eigners from all parts of the earth. But from the very 
beginning, the faith commenced taking root in some of the 
noblest and most virtuous families of Rome, and subduing 
to its sway the intelligent and the educated. The first ot 
these was the Centurion Cornelius, of the patrician family 
of the Cornelii, and another was ‘the Senator Pudens, in 
whose palace was the residence of St. Peter, and the first 
Christian church of Rome. The faith spread even into the 
palace of the Caesars and the imperial families, and we find 
several of the early Popes and the clergy of Rome to have 
been of imperial, senatorial, or patrician blood. In this way 
Christianity struck its roots in the soil of Roman society, 

and began to blend and identify itself with all that was 
most venerable in the empire, and to draw the life-blood 
from its very heart for its own support. When Constantine 
declared Christianity the religion of the State, it was not 
an act of power, imposing a foreign institution upon the 
nation, but a simple recognition of the fact that it was the 
only living and powerful religion existing in the Roman 
empire. Just in the same manner the Catholic faith which 
has already laid a broad and strong foundation in England 
and in the United States in the substratum of the social 
and political commonwealth, is making its way among the 
nobility, gentry, and educated classes in England, and 
among the corresponding classes in the United States, thus 
securing a permanent hold on the soil, and preparing itself 
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like the aloe, to bloom out suddenly when its prescribed 
cycle of time has been completed. Cardinal Wiseman, in 
his exquisite work ‘‘ Fabiola,” describes St. Sebastian and 
St. Pancratius just before the outbreaking of the last per- 
secution that immediately preceded the ‘triumph of Chris- 
tianity, looking out from a balustrade of the Lateran Palace, 
and talking together of the present and future prospects of 
the faith in Rome : 


“As they were entering the palace, that part which Sebas- 
tian’s cohort guarded, he said to his companion, ‘ Every time that I 
enter here, it strikes me how kind an act of Divine Providence it 
was, to plant almost at the very gates of Ciesar’s palace, the arch* 
which commemorates at once the downfall of the first great system 
that was antagonistic to Christianity, and the completion of the 
greatest prophecy of the Gospel, the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Roman power. I cannot but believe that another arch} will 
one day arise to commemorate no less a victory over the second 
enemy of our religion, the heathen Roman empire itself’ 

“* What, do you conte mplate the overthrow of this vast empire 
as the means of establishing Christianity ?’ 

“*God forbid! I would shed the last drop of my blood, as I 
shed my first, to maintain it. And, depend upon it, when the em- 
pire is converted, it will not be by such gradual growth as we now 
witness, but by something so unhuman, so divine, as we shall never 
in our most sanguine longings forecast, but all will exclaim: “ This 
is the change of the right hand of the Most High.”’” ¢ 


Such is the language supposed to have been uttered by 
Sebastian in the year 302, eleven years before the accession 
of Constantine. We will not venture to make any similar 
prediction in regard to the great and powerful Republic we 
are proud to call our native country. All that we have 
proposed to do, we believe we have accomplished. We 
have shown that there is no antagonism between Catho- 
licity and the intelligence of the nineteenth century or of 
the American people ; and therefore that the Catholic 
religion is just as well fitted to be the religion of our own 
age and country, as it ever was to be the religion of any 
past age, or wad other country. 


* Of Titus. t The Arch of Constantine. t P. 48. 
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Art. III.—The Humanists—A Chapter from History. 


THERE are epochs in history wherein the causes that 
have been silently but steadily working for centuries, sud- 
denly combine, and by their united action bring forth 
results, which influence the destiny of the human race 
for ages; such epochs, standing out in bold relief, serve 
as centres, around which the various events of the period 
revolve, kept within their sphere by force of moral attrac- 
tion, even when inclined, by their own nature, to rove as 
comets, unchained by law, through the sphere of history. 
And hence the necessity of studying : and appreciating such 
epochs, in order to the right understanding of historical 
events. For if these events are viewed by themselves, 
detached from those that precede and those that follow 
them, we shall never know history. An amount of dis- 
connected and useless information will be at best all that 
we can obtain. History, properly so called, must be 
philosophical ; that is, must show events in their princi- 
ple, and in their relation of causes and effects. The his- 
torian, as the mathematician, must have the centre from 
which to describe the circumference. “Give me a point 
whereon to place my fulcrum, and I will move the earth,” 
said Archimedes of old ; let the historian find the idea 
that colors the age, and he holds in his hands all the 
threads, minute and finely interlaced as they may be, that 
join together facts and events in a union, imperceptible to 
the casual student. 

This fact is frequently lost sight of, and hence popular 
history is in general unphilosophical and untrustworthy. 
Some attempt to remedy the evil by writing what they 
choose to call the Philosophy of History. They are cor- 
rect in principle, and would succeed if they really came at 
the hidden causes of the events in man’s history. But for 
want of clear understanding of first principles, and of a 
suund philosophical education, they, in most instances, 
lamentably fail. Guizot undertook to write the history of 
Civilization in Europe, but he suffered religious and politi- 
cal prejudices to bias his judgment, and his work, far from 
elucidating the subject, tends but to lead into error those 
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who allow themselves to be dazzled by the brilliancy of his 
style, and the apparent depth of his views. ‘There has 
been one glorious exception to this general censure, the 
great Bossuet, the Eagle of Meaux, who, from the pinnacle 
of Catholic truth, surveying with the eye of the Christian 
philosopher and statesman, the various nations of antiquity, 
has written their history with an accuracy and an eloquence 
that have remained as yet unrivalled. His Universal His- 
tory alone would make his name immortal. 

Much remains to be done in the field of modern Euro- 
pean history. Particular periods have been treated in a 
masterly manner, such as that of the so-called Reformation, 
by the illustrious Balmes, the age of Gregory VII. by 
Voight, and that of Innocent III. by Hurter; but the 
philosophic history of the Middle Ages or the period from 
the inroads of the northern barbarians to the time of 
Luther, is yet to be written. In default of a great work 
of the kind by the hand of a Christian and a philosopher, 
the subject has been treated either as a whole, or in parts, 
by men possessing talents of a high order, vast and varied 
information, a style to which a vivid imagination has im- 
parted all its charms, in short every thing but a sound 
philosophy in harmony with Christian principles. Their 
works are read and accepted as the philosophy of history. 
Guizot, Cousin, Roscoe, Macaulay, and even Ranke, are 
examples in point. When the streams of knowledge flow 
from such infected sources, can we wonder at the preva- 
lence of so many false notions of history? Historians 
writing for the people servilely copy these masters, and 
hence error is more and more widely propagated. 

To the history of no period will these remarks so well 
apply as to that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
These centuries, distinguished by two most important 
events, the Revival of Letters and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, have ever been favorite themes with the popular 
writer, whether historian, poet, or novelist. The Revival 
of Letters, an event of great interest to every man making 
any pretensions to taste or scholarship, has been treated by 
some among the most distinguished men in modern litera- 
ture, among whom we may name Roscoe in his Life of 
Leo X., and of Lorenzo de Medici, and Hallam in his 
History of Literature. To enumerate the writers 
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and books on the Reformation, would be an endless task. 
Appealing to all the passions of the human heart, inter- 
woven from its very beginnings with all the political 
movements of Europe, it would be vain to attempt un- 
ravelling the web of European history, without understand- 
ing the character, the causes, and the effects of this great 
event. The Revival of Letters and the Reformation are 
closely connected both in time and character. Protestants 
claim the glory of the former event, but the Humanists* 
have as much right to glory in having aided the birth of 
Protestantism. The union between the Reformers and 
the Humanists was more intimate than is commonly 
imagined, more intimate than they themselves were aware 
of. They were often at war with each other about words 
and forms, but at bottom their principles were the same. If 
Erasmus sneered at the early Reformers, because their first 
step in the career of Protestantism was the taking of a 
wife, he but showed his inconsistency by rejecting the 
practical consequences of his own principles. He, as well 
as they, was disposed to make too much of human reason 
as opposed to the authority of the Church, and the rejec- 
tion of that authority, when followed to its logical conse- 
quences, leads invariably to the same result. 

The Revival of Learning, as it is called, is a subject of 
peculiar interest and importance in an age which boasts of 
its transcendent progress in mental enlightenment, a sub- 
ject whose very name tends to enlist our sympathies. The 
Revival of Learning! Is not learning opposed to igno- 
rance ? and is not ignorance the curse of the mind, the 
thick mist that shrouds its intellectual vision from the rays 
of truth and leaves it to grope in darkness ? But is there 
not, in the words of the inspired Apostle, ‘‘ a knowledge, 
a learning, that puffeth up,” that is opposed to Christian 
charity and truth ? Was not this, after all, the learning, 
the Revival of which is so loudly boasted ? 

Before proceeding to the discussion of this question, 
we must be allowed to glance for a moment at the in- 
fluence of authority in matters of faith, exercised by the 





* The name Humanists, is applied to the literary men of the revi- 
val of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with what justice my re- 
marks will tend to show. 
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Church, on the human mind in general, and on literature 
in particular, We may thus obtain a clue to the character 
of the literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and its bearing on that of our own times, 

God is true, is truth itself, and when he speaks, men 
rust listen and obey, whether the things he speaks or re- 
veals pertain to the natural order, or to the supernatural ; 
whether within the reach of natural understanding, or mys- 
teries lying beyond its comprehension, his authority is com- 
plete, is all that reason, without ceasing to be reason, can 
demand, and, therefore, exacts of reason a full and unre- 
served assent, a perfect and entire submission. But, aside 
from the body of truth divinely revealed, man is free to ex- 
amine for himself, by the light of his natural reason, all 
facts, opinions, and theories he meets, and accept or reject 
them according to the evidence in the case. As God can- 
not reveal, in the natural or the supernatural order, what is 
not true, whatever varies from, or is repugnant to, his reve- 
lation must be false ; for truth is one, and cannot oppose 
or contradict itself. Natural truth and supernatural truth, 
proceed from the same source, and can never be opposed, in 
the slightest degree, one to the other. What is consonant 
to revelation or harmonizes with it, is true, and nothing 
is to be rejected as false, which is not repugnant either to 
it orto reason. The written expression of men’s sentiments, 
convictions, and opinions, in accordance with revealed truth, 
constitutes a true Christian literature. 

As God has intrusted to his Church the guardianship 
of supernatural, and to a certain point of natural truth, since 
the supernatural presupposes the natural, it follows, that 
to the Church belongs the duty of watching over men, in 
their intellectual operations, inquiries, investigations, to see 
that they do not pass beyond their legitimate province, that 
they do not arrogate to reason the right to decide, as supreme 
judge, on things which lie above her sphere, and substitute 
the fancies of mere private judgment for the truth of God. 
Literature, then, in all its departments, must be under the 
guardianship of the Church, or else, owing to the incapacity 
of reason by itself, to attain to truth of the supernatural 
order, and to the natural impatience of the human mind, 
under restraint of any kind, it will lose the supernatural 
and become purely natural and heathenish. 
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Nor is the free action of the mind impaired by this 
guardianship of the Church, for it extends only to the pres- 
ervation of the truth which God has revealed. The history 
of literature shows, at least, as many glorious names among 
the devoted and submissive children of the Church, as can 
be found in the ranks of heresy. Did the principle of au- 
thority asserted and applied by the Church, impede the 
progress of philosophy ? Let facts answer. Truth was the 
object of the ardent pursuit of the ancient philosophers, 
but ever did it elude their grasp. God, nature, man, and 
society, were problems which they agitated, which torment- 
ed them, and which they were never able to solve. But 
when revelation came to the aid of reason, and gave it a 
clear knowledge of God and his creation, human genius, 
enabled to perceive distinctly the sure data on which to 
work, reared the stately and well-proportioned fabric of 
Christian philosophy. St. Augustine, St. Anselm, and St. 
Thomas were great philosophers as well as eminent theolo- 
gians, and tower head and shoulders above all in ancient or 
modern times. All true science in the natural order is con- 
tained in philosophy as in its germ, and if the germ or 
seed be preserved intact, the plant must needs be of 
vigorous and healthy growth. Hence history, philology, 
and even the natural sciences, have met with proper treat- 
ment at the hands of those only who have been hum- 
ble and obedient children of the Church. And the fine 
arts, do they not owe all they possess of good and beautiful 
to the faithful copying of Christian truth ? A firm belief 
in the truths of revelation reared the glorious cathedrals 
of the middle ages, whose lofty spires and pointed arches 
symbolize the aspirations of the soul for Heaven. Whence 
did the early Italian painters and sculptors draw their in- 
spirations ? The Annunciation of Cimabué, the Last 
Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, the Judgment of Mi- 
chael Angelo, the T’ransfiguration of Raphael, and the 
Dome of St. Peter’s, that wonder of Christian art, show 
that in every case, revealed religion alone imparted that de- 
gree of surpassing and almost superhuman beauty, for which 
they are so justly admired, to those grand efforts of human 
genius. All Italy is full of monuments, attesting how 
much the element of true, artistic beauty pervades religion. 

It is vain, then, to say, that strict submission to re- 
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ligious truth clips the wings and impedes the flight of 
genius, Literature and the arts can never suffer by being un- 
der the protection and guardianship of the Church. With- 
out her, they fast degenerate, lose that grandeur and beauty 
which she alone can impart, represent the mere natural 
life of man, and lead him farther and farther from his end, 
—his Supreme Good. But while the Church exacts from 
those who form the literature of a period, or contribute to 
it when already formed, a strict adherence to her teachings, 
she allows and even encourages them to use all the graces 
and beauties of language, to press into their service every 
department of human science and learning, or, in the words 
of one of the Fathers of the Church, “ to seize on the spoil 
of Egypt, to consecrate it to God, and to adorn, with its 
wealth, the tabernacle of the Church.” 

At the period of the Church’s foundation, literature 
was in one of its glorious eras. The notes from the har- 
monious lyres of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, were yet linger- 
ing on the ear. Grecian Philosophy had taken up its abode 
in Imperial Rome, and the great masters of Grecian his- 
tory and poetry had long since been known to the conquer- 
ors. But the Church could find no opportunity, during 
three centuries of bloodshed and persecution, of breathing 
into the lifeless, though beautiful form of Pagan literature, 
a Christian soul. And when she issued from the dark re- 
cesses of the Catacombs, and mounted in triumph the 
imperial throne, an age of literary barbarism was fast 
obliterating the traces of the Augustan period. Alexandria 
had succeeded Athens and Rome, as the capital of the 
literary world. To her schools flocked philosophers from 
the east and the west—the polished Greek, to whom Plato 
was the philosopher, by excellence, the divine, the mas- 
ter, and the dreamy Oriental, with his infinite variety of 
myths of every shade and hue, of Buddhism, Manicheeism, or 
Zoroasterism, A common hatred of Christianity united ele- 
ments so heterogeneous, and from their union sprang Neo- 
platonism, which, under the shadow of the imperial throne 
of Julian the Apostate, proved the most formidable an- 
tagonist that Christianity had yet encountered. It was 
the natural at war with the supernatural, human nature re- 
fusing to submit to any yoke, intellectual or moral. All 
the human learning that the world then possessed, was 
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banded together for the destruction of the Church ; ina 
word, it was the first great struggle between intellectual 
paganism and Christianity. 

Side by side with this pagan literature arose sacred 
literature, its direct antagonist. St. Justin, Origen, and 
Clement of Alexandria met and confuted on their own 
ground and with their own weapons the Alexandrian Philos- 
ophers ; they adapted the Platonic philosophy to Christian 
truth, and with it, shattered at one blow the huge but im- 
becile fabric of Neoplatonism. Their works are treasures 
of Philosophy, and surpass those of their opponents as 
much in beauty of thought and style as in strength of 
argument. Their illustrious successors, St. Basil and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, brought to bear on the contest a theo- 
logical learning the most profound, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with all the tenets of the schools, whilst they clothed 
their thoughts in the garb of a chaste classic style, fruit of 
a perfect familiarity with the great writers of antiquity. 
And hence they have ever ranked amongst the first and 
most eloquent of Christian poets and orators. 

The schools of the Neoplatonists were closed by the 
Emperor Justinian in the sixth century, but the spirit 
that they had evoked made its influence more or less per- 
ceptibly felt in every age. The old Alexandrian Philoso- 
phy was too flattering to human nature to be given up 
without a struggle. Proclaiming all forms of Religion to be 
good, and that from their amalgamation springs the one, 
true, and universal Religion, they brought religion within 
the natural sphere, and from being something supernatural, 
made it a mere system of Philosophy. The Alexandrian 
spirit lived on through the night of the Middle Ages, the 
representative of the human element in literature, waiting 
but the favorable opportunity of developing itself in a com- 
pletely secular and pagan literature, which was to acknowl- 
edge no authority in intellectual matters but individual 
reason. It appeared in Scotus Erigena, Roscelin, and 
Abelard, who not content with expounding the truths of 
faith in philosophic language, would make Aristotle and 
not the Church the standard of authority, when they would 
make faith stand her trial at reason’s tribunal. 

The Church, whilst she wept over these errors of her 
children, faithful to her divine commission, condemned 
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their doctrine,—condemned the perversion they made of 
philosophy, not philosophy itself, as her adversaries would 
fain have us believe. Had she not availed herself of this 
very philosophy of Aristotle to arrange and teach system- 
atically the body of Christian truths contained, but in 
no methodical order, in the Sacred Scripture and in the 
writings of the Fathers ? Is it not to this adaptation of 
Philosophy to Revelation that scholastic theology owes its 
origin and the terrible force it has against the enemies of 
truth ? Many there were who abused the system, who 
delighting in subtile metaphysical disquisitions and crude 
speculations, made skill in dialectics the swmmum bonum 
of life. But the Church never acknowledged these idle 
subtile sophists, these hair-splitting dialecticians as her 
schoolmen, her scholastic theologians. She left them to 
their barren: speculations and their interminable wrang- 
lings, for a higher and nobler work, of winning souls to 
Christ, of converting the yet semi-barbarian hordes who 
had founded their kingdoms on the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire. We cannot wonder then that theology was the only 
branch of literature to which the Church devoted her chief 
attention at the time, for it was the only one she needed 
in the work of conversion and civilization. 

Meanwhile the perverters of true Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy, the disciples of Roscelin and Abelard, manifested the 
spirit which actuated them. It was not a zeal for letters, 
for true mental progress, but a desire of shaking off the 
yoke of wholesome euthority, whereby the Church marked 
a line beyond which they could not pass with impunity in 
their rash inquiries. Whenever and wherever the secular 
power, in the persons of the princes of Europe, arrogated 
to itself a supremacy over the spiritual, thus inverting the 
order of God’s providence, these proud, self-sufficient phi- 
losophers invariably espoused its cause. Who were the 
men that in the fourteenth century supported and encour- 
aged Louis of Bavaria in bidding defiance to the Church 
in the person of three of her Sovereign Pontiffs, in setting 
himself above all law, but that of his own royal pleasure ? 
Were they not Occam and his disciples, the revivers of 
Nominalism, that system of philosophy which Roscelin had 
taught more than two centuries before? Did not the 
French kings find too often, among the Doctors of the 
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Sorbonne, faithful friends and supporters in their iniquitous 
resistance to the authority of the Popes? When the 
proud Barbarossa dreamed in his wild ambition of wielding 
an authority, to which even the old pagan emperors, abso- 
lute as they were, were strangers ; when he would have 
every knee on earth, of Priest and Bishop, of King and 
Pope, bow to nim, whom did he find to sanction his mon- 
strous assumptions, but the learned men of Italy, the 
Jurists of Bologna ! 

Such, during the Middle Ages, was the spirit of Philos- 
ophy, as separated from Theology, and cultivated solely 
for itseif. Lighter literature was in no better state. If 
Philosophy was human and pagan, because it refused to 
recognize the Church as the guardian and judge of reason, 
the poetry of the Troubadours and Trouvéres, of the Minne- 
singers and Meistersingers, was human and pagan, because 
it refused to recognize the Church as the guardian of mor- 
als, because it appealed to human passions unregenerated 
by. grace, combining the sensualism and the voluptuousness 
of the Moors and Arabs with the fantastic and grim super- 
stitions of the Scandinavians. It differed in nothing, but in 
want of the same classic style, from the poetry of the most 
refined and sensual of the Greek or Roman bards. These 
were the germs from which was to be developed in later 
times a pagan literature more polished, more captivating, 
and more dangerous. 

Meanwhile the drama of European history was becom- 
ing more and more intricate in its plot, was acquiring 
every day deeper and deeper interest ; causes that had long 
been silently working, began to manifest themselves, and 
produce their natural effects, The Papal See was removed 
from Rome to Avignon, during the pontificate of Clement 
V., in 1307, but the Papacy was never at home on French 
soil,* and like a tender, transplanted flower drooped and 
pined for the more genial clime of Italy. Rome, deserted 
by the Popes, was shorn of half her glories, and knew too 
late, that all her fame, all her proud pre-eminence of 
power were linked inseparably to the Chair of Peter. Many 
and frequent were the deputations that solicited the return 





* Avignon was not French soil, or within the kingdom of France, 
at that time.—Eb. Q. Review. 
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of the sovereign Pontiffs. But the storm of war sweeping 
with destructive fury over the plains of Italy imposed an 
almost imperative necessity for the prolongation of the 
French residence, or as it has been sometimes called, the 
“ Babylonian captivity of the Church.” When, finally, the 
Popes in the person of Gregory XI., after an absence of 
more than seventy years, resumed their residence in the 
holy city, Rome had sadly dwindled down both in power 
and population, During the glorious pontificate of Inno- 
cent III., in the beginning of the thirteenth century, there 
existed of the monuments of antiquity twelve triumphal 
arches, eleven baths, and three hundred and sixty-one tow- 
ers. When Gregory returned, the ruins of three or four of 
the baths remained. This fact alone speaks volumes for 
the influence of the Papacy upon the Roman States and 
upon all Italy merely in an artistic and civilizing point of 
view. 

The effect of the long absence of the Popes upon the 
inhabitants of Rome was one of marked interest and im- 
portance. Day by day they saw the glories of their beloved 
city fude, her power ‘decrease, each repeated and earnest 
request for the return of the Holy Father met with a refusal 
or vague and indeterminate promises. Cut off, as it seem- 
ed, forever, from the hopes of future fame and power, found- 
ed on her being the capital of the Christian world, Rome 
turned with all the more fervency to the memories of her 
past glories. The monuments of pagan antiquity were 
around her, she remembered that she had been the imperial 
mistress of the world, and she indulged the fond hope of 
again becoming the queen of nations, even separated from 
the Apostolic See and in open schism with it. The history 
of Rienzi proved the fallacy of her hopes, and with the 
last of the tribunes the sun of Rome’s political domination 
sank forever. But the enthusiasm of the adventurer 
Rienzi for the glories of pagan Rome, deposited a seed 
which was to produce the most pernicious and deadly fruit. 
The Romans became discontented with themselves, factious 
and impatient of all authority, whether of Pope or Emperor. 
They began to look upon the paganism, of which their city 
was once the political, literary, and religious centre, as some- 
thing to be prized for itself, as something more glorious for 
Rome than the fact of being the See of St. Peter and his 
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successors. This thought once conceived and cherished, 
was developed by every thing around them. The temples 
of heathen gods and ‘goddesses, the arches, theatres and 
baths w hich, when viewed with a Christian eye, were stand- 
ing memorials of the glorious triumphs of the Church over 
the mighty fabric of paganism, of the divinity of Christian- 
ity, served now as incentives of an excessive admiration of 
paganism. 

The reverence for authority, at which the career of 
Rienzi aimed so deadly a blow, was still more weakened by 
the unhappy schism of the West. ‘T'o the true child of 
the Church, the contemplation of this sad period causes 
sorrow, not unmingled, however, with exultation and grat- 
itude ; sorrow, for “the wickedness and impiety of men “who 
dared intrude themselves into the sanctuary of the living 
God, and even into the throne of the Sovereign Pontiff ; ex- 
ultation, at the glorious spectacle of the Church, coming 
unscathed out of the fiery ordeal, brighter and more beauti- 
ful, if possible, than ere she entered the purifying flames ; 
eratitude, for the grace of being a member of this Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, so evidently upheld by the 
hand of the Almighty. 

Such was the situation of Europe in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The historic causes of the period were 
all tending to produce one grand effect, the full develop- 
ment of the natural as opposed to the supernatural, of pa- 
ganism as opposed to Christianity. The fall of the Greek 
Empire of Constantinople, in 1453, before the arms of Ma- 
homet II., was the last link in the historic chain of causes. 
The degenerate Greeks, separated, excepting brief intervals 
of partial union, for ages from the communion of the Church, 
had become virtually pagan.* The works of the old Greek 
authors were known and cherished amongst them as souve- 
nirs of the past greatness of their ancestors. The learned 
men of Greece, ‘flying from the cruelty and oppression of 
their Moslem conquerors, were received with open arms by 
the princes and literary men of Europe, especially of Italy. 
They introduced a passionate admiration for the literature 
of ancient Greece, and aided the Italians in recovering and 





* This remark needs qualification, save when applied to a certain 
number of Greek scholars.—Eb. Q. Review. 
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understanding the works of classic Roman antiquity. The 
superior acquirements of the refugees placed them at the 
head of the literary world, gave them admission to the 
courts of princes, and to the first chairs in the Universities. 
Greeks were the lions of the day, in much the same manner 
as European Red Republicans are the lions of the nineteenth 
century. This is the event, this is the epoch in history, 
which is called the Revival of Letters. 

To come to a right understanding of this most impor- 
tant subject, let us see what is conceded, what denied, by 
the partisans of the Revival. They grant that it directed 
the attention of the learned to the cultivation of Greek and 
Latin literature, to a predilection for Greek and Latin 
pagan authors, and to an imitation of their beauties. They 
stoutly deny that the Revival had any thing but a most 
salutary and enlightening influence upon the human mind 
and upon the destiny ‘of Europe. They also maintain 
that Christianity suffered nothing, but by that they mean 
fashionable or liberal Christianity, another name for 
heathenism. Now, on the side of truth, if we examine 
the philosophy, the system of politics, the belles-lettres, 
and the fine arts, to which the Revival gave birth, we 
shall find that its influence has been pernicious, and that 
with the style and manner of the heathen classic writers, 
things good in themselves, to which the Church has never 
objected, and never will object, it introduced their pagan 
thoughts and sentiments, and finally resulted in pure, un- 
mitigated heathenism, not that which bows down before 
and adores gods of wood and stone, but that which makes 
man and man’s passions and aspirations its God. For it 
savors as much of paganism and even of atheism to deny 
God as the final cause, as to deny him as the first cause. 

At the period of the Revival, Aristotle was the oracle 
of the philosophic world ; but his disciples were divided into 
separate and opposite classes ; those who, with St. Thomas, 
adopted his method as the most convenient for the elucida- 
tion and explanation of Christian truths, and those who 
unhesitatingly subscribed to all the Stagyrite’s philosophic 
doctrines, as explained by Arabian commentators, The 
latter class, to be consistent with the dictum of their mas- 
ter, “Nihil est in intellectu, quod prius non fuerit in 
sensu,” must sooner or later have become empiricists, or sens- 
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ists, and materialists. The Greek refugees gave a new 
direction to the philosophic controversies of the day. Plato 
was their standard of excellence, as Aristotle was of the 
Latins or Westerns ; but it was Plato as explained by Plo- 
tinus and the Alexandrians, or in other words, their system 
was that Neoplatonism, which we have seen make such a 
formidable stand against the Church in the early ages. 
Plato’s doctrine of ideas gave full scope to the mind to in- 
dulge in wild and fanciful speculations concerning the pre- 
existing state of souls, and hence led toa mysticism, which 
must of necessity degenerate into rationalism, whilst his 
doctrine of the creation and of the soul of the world was 
purely pantheistic. The Greek Neoplatonists nowhere re- 
ceived a warmer welcome than at Florence. Gemisthus 
Pletho there established a Platonic academy, during the 
administration of Cosmo de Medici, which, under the reign 
of his successor, Lorenzo the Magnificent, became the cen- 
tre of all literary movements and the oracle of the literary 
world. Marsilius Ficinus, a man as remarkable for his un- 
wearied industry as for his genius, was its director. Mar- 
silius, in his comments upon Plato, manifests the spirit 
which actuated the school of which he was the Master and 
the Representative. He sees in the Athenian philosopher, 
the foreshadowings of the great Christian mysteries of the 
Trinity, the Redemption, and even of the Blessed Eucharist. 
Some years later, in 1512, we find the fifth General Coun- 
cil of Lateran, under Leo. X., condemning the opinion that 
the immortality of the soul could not be proved by reason, 
or in other words that what was true in theology could be 
false in philosophy, therefore that truth could be opposed 
to itself. This opinion when considered in connection with 
the legitimate deductions from the system of Ficinus, 
throws. grave doubt on the doctrine of the immortality, and 
hence on the greatest sanction of the natural and positive 
law, and paves the way to anarchy and crime. Such was 
the result of the disputes of the Platonists and Aristote- 
lians, and in this respect the philosophy of the Revival led 
immediately and of itself to the Deism of the English 
Philosophers, the materialism and eclecticism of the French, 
the Rationalism of the Germans, and the Transcendental- 
ism of our New Englanders. Separate philosophy from 
theology, and it becomes a most potent engine of error and 
absurdity. 
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What was the system of Politics which the Revival 
originated and fostered ? Consult the pages of Nicholas 
Machiavelli, the secretary of the Florentine Republic, who, 
like all the literary men of the day, was deeply tinctured 
with the spirit of classic paganism. His system of politics 
is essentially unchristian,—it is even diabolical. ‘ The 
end justifies the means,” is his motto. The end is the 
aggrandizement of the prince ; the means, whatever at- 
tains that end, whether it be good or bad. The prince is 
to play the virtuous man, the lion, or the fox, as best suits 
the occasion. He is to have no fixed principles, but is to 
change his principles and his actions with every shifting 
circumstance. In theory, men may detest political Machia- 
vellism, but the history ‘of modern diplomacy shows beyond 
a shadow of doubt, that statesmen follow in practice the 
maxims of the Florentine secretary, not those of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour. As private gentlemen, they 
may be staid, regularly meeting-going Protestants ;*. as 
diplomatists, they are the veriest heathens, without the least 
idea of right or wrong, justice or injustice. 

The only s safety for the political or temporal order, as 
for the spiritual, is submission to legitimate authority. 
But the Humanists, the Revivalists of the fifteenth and 
‘sixteenth centuries opposed such submission both in theory 
and practice. Let us listen to one of their oracles : “Turn 
over the pages of ancient or modern history, scarcely in 
several generations will you find one or two princes whose 
folly has not inflicted the greatest misery on mankind. 
Let any physiognomist, not a blunderer in his trade, con- 
sider the look and features of an eagle, those rapacious and 
wicked eyes, that threatening curve of the beak, those 
cruel cheeks, that stern front, will he not at once recognize 
the image ofa king, a magnificent and majestic king ? Add 
to these a dark, ill-omened color, an unpleasing, “dreadful, 
appalling voice, and that threatening scream, at which 
every kind of animal trembles. Every one will acknowledge 
this type, who has learned how terrible are the threats ‘of 
princes, even uttered in jest. At this scream of the eagle, 
the Ali tremble, the senate peed the ay cringes, 


. Unhappily wealthy Catholic Siplomatiots 2 do not seem to do much 
better than Protestant diplomatists—Ep. Q. Review. 
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the judges concur, the divines are dumb, the lawyers assent, 
the laws and constitution give way ; neither right nor re- 
ligion, neither justice nor humanity avails. And thus whilst 
there are so many birds of sweet and melodious song, the 
unpleasant and unmusical scream of the eagle alone has more 
power than all the rest. Oh, race of the Bruti, long since 
extinct !—oh, blind and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter !” 
This is the ‘language of Erasmus, the greatest of the 
Humanists, the Voltaire of his age. Could the most radi- 
cal of our modern liberals pen lines more bitter and sarcas- 
tic? They are aimed not only at the kingly form of gov- 
ernment, but at the government of law as opposed to that 
of license. The civil and religious wars which devastated 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
rising of the Anabaptists in Germany and of the Huguenots 
in France, were but practical applications of the doctrines 
of the Humanists, and their friends, the Reformers. 

With principles like these, we cannot expect to find 
the Humanists practising, to any heroic degree, the virtue 
of loyalty. History shows that they did not. When 
Ferdinand of Aragon, the lawful sovereign of Naples, 
was forced, in 1494, “to abandon his throne to Charles VIII. 
of France, the members of the Neapolitan academy, one 
of the most celebrated in Italy, counting amongst its 
members the names of Sannazar, Pontanus, and Carateo, 
almost to a man, paid their servile court to the conqueror ; 
an instance of unparalleled ingratitude, as Ferdinand had 
been one of the most generous “patrons of letters. In fact, 
mere literary characters have never been remarkable for their 
loyalty. They have too often showed themselves inclined 
to prostitute their talents and their pens to his service who 
could best pay and patronize them, be he the lawful prince 
or a usurper, the father of his people or their tyrant. 

Such was the spirit of the Revival in connection with 
moral and political Philosophy. Its effect upon art was 
not less characteristic. ‘‘ Art,’ to use the words of a 
modern writer, ‘‘ is the expression of the true and the 
good under the form of the beautiful.” Truth is whatever 
is, since as God alone is Absolute Being, he alone is Abso- 
ute Truth, and therefore, he alone is the absolute object 
of art, in its relation to the true. Created beings are its 
object only relatively, inasmuch as they depend on God, 
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and copy him in their existence and operations, and hence 
the closer they are connected with God, and the more god- 
like they are, the more properly are they the objects of 
art. Hence, the sacred mysteries of our religion have ever 
been the favorite themes of all true artists. Truth is the 
object of the intellect, goodness of the will, and beauty of 
the imagination, Hence art, to be perfect, must unite 
truth, goodness, and beauty. When possessing these char- 
acteristics, it wonderfully tends to exalt and ennoble man’s 
rational and moral nature. 

Had the art to which the Revival gave birth these quali- 
ties ? Inits very beginning, the intellectual movement of the 
fifteenth century departed, in a great degree, from truth, by 
rejecting even in matters of literature, the: principle of author- 
ity. It set itself up as antagonistic to sacred art and litera- 
ture, or, as the Humanists called it, to the barbarism of the 
Aristotelians. It excluded God and religion from art, and 
hence, narrowed its circle to created beings, thus separating 
truth, which is indivisible, and making relative truth abso- 
lute truth, or, in other words, asserting the total independ- 
ence of the temporal order on the spiritual, or that the world, 
the creature, does not depend on God, the Creator. The 
muse no longer winged its flight to the throne of God. The 
uncreated splendor of the Divinity, the glory of the Virgin 
Mother of God, of the Saints and Angels, were themes too 
common for the paganized poet of the fifteenth century. 
Olympus was his heaven, and the Gods of Homer and Vir- 
gil, and the heroes of ancient fubles, were his standards of 
excellence. Poor fool! why did he forget that whatever of 
beauty pertains to the heathen works of art, was the con- 
sequence of a faithful copying of religion such as the 
heathens had retained it 2? Take away the element of 
religion and their beauty disappears. Why did he not re- 
flect, that if he had cast his work in the mould of religion, it 
would have come forthas far surpassing in true poetic beauty 
the works of the heathens, as Christianity surpasses hea- 
thenism ? The Humanists discarded religion ; hence, they 
had to fall back upon the natural order alone, and, as a 
necessary consequence, they had to appeal to that in the 
natural order which most interests and captivates. Their 
works became the expressions of human passions, unelevated 
and unregenerated by grace. Sensual love was the common 
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and, at the same time, the highest theme of the Latin and 
Italian muse. Hallam, speaking of the literature of the 
period, says: “The number of versifiers whom Italy pro- 
duced in the sixteenth century was immensely great. Cres- 
cimbeni gives a list of eighty earlier than 1550, whom he se- 
lects from many hundred ever-forgotten names. By far the 
larger proportion of these confined themselves to the son- 
net, and the canzone or ode ; and the theme is generally 
love. A conventional phraseology, an interminable repeti- 
tion of the beauties and coldness of, perhaps, an ideal, 
certainly to us unknown mistress, ran through these pro- 
ductions.” In its infancy, Italian literature was  sullied 
with the expression of a base and sinful passion. Petrarch, 
the father of Italian popular poetry, in his impassioned ad- 
dresses to his mistress Laura, was one of the first to touch 
the string of love’s lyre, whose soft and voluptuous vibra- 
tions have continued to our own day. His disciple, Boccaccio, 
performed in prose what Petrarch had effected in poetry. 
The shameless licentiousness of his thought, and the clas- 
sic grace and elegance of his style, unsurpassed by any 
Italian prose-writer, won for him an epithet before ap plied 
to the court poet of the Emperor Nero, “ auctor purissi- 
me impuritatis.” The Italian writers of later periods 
have but too often followed in the steps of their predecessors. 
Amongst the Humanists, there were some for whom 
love possessed nocharms. A less degrading, though no less 
tyrannic passion swayed them, pride. Puffed up with self- 
conceit, the baneful fruit, which an exclusive attention to 
literary labors often produces, they would have every knee 
to bow to them, as the oracles of the intellectual ‘world, 
and viewed every successful production, every harvest of 
praise, of some fellow-literateur, as a blow aimed at their 
own reputation. They made no efforts to conceal their 
sentiments, and their writings breathe spleen and envy on 
every page. The academies resounded with the angry al- 
tercations of the Humanists, and the press teemed with 
lampoons and satires. The greatest geniuses of the time 
indulged in these disgraceful squabbles, and thought it no 
loss of time or reputation to write entire books for the sole 
purpose of vindicating their own character, and lowering 
that of a rival. The quarrels of Erasmus and Budeus 
of Valla and Poggio, and of the academies of rival cities, 
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are well known in literary history. In allusion to these dis- 
graceful facts, it has been wittily remarked that the liter- 
ary men of the period had two merits, “that they gave 
expression to the most truthful accusations in a most pol- 
ished and brilliant style.” The egotism of the Humanists 
led many of them to become fawning flatterers of the 
princes of Europe. What pages of manuscripts, what 
learned labor, how much aching of the brains, how many 
sleepless nights, has it not cost to trace some royal pedi- 
gree, or hymn the deeds of some petty Italian despot ! 
These court poets received their full share of royal and 
princely patronage, but at the expense of their poetic tame 
and immortality, their cumbrous lines are no longer read, 
and their names are well-nigh forgotten. 

Against this abuse of literature, and the consequent 
depravity of manners, the Church constantly raised her 
voice. Hence, the Rock of Peter became the mark against 
which the Humanists directed all the shafts of their wit, 
satire, and calumny. When not singing the praises of their 
mistresses, or abusing their rivals, they were exclaiming 
against the tyranny and abuses of the P apacy. And yet it 
would seem, that common gratitude should have silenced 
their lying tongues, Il] had they fared without the gener- 
ous patronage of a Nicholas V. or a Leo X! 

The humanism or naturalism of the Revival was the 
effect of those causes the workings of which we have al- 
ready described. Viewed as a cause itself, it tended to 
produce a still greater disregard for the authority of the 
Church, a still greater demoralization of manners. The 
Humanists faithfully depicted in their conduct the effect 
of the principles inculcated in their writings. If Hutten 
and Boccaccio were remarkable in an age of immorality 
fur the disgusting licentiousness of their productions, it 
was because they, more than their conpeers, were slaves 
to the demon of impurity. Hutten, the author of the 
“ Epistolee Obscurorum Virorum,” a work as distinguished 
for its immorality as for its effect in hastening and extend- 
ing the Protestant Reformation, died the victim of his 
criminal excesses. Florence was the centre of the Re- 
vival, but Florence, thanks to the Medici, and the pagan- 
ism of the poets and painters, seemed no longer a Christian 
city. Her magnificent churches still existed, but their 
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altars and walls were desecrated by paintings, breathing 
nought of devotion, and serving but to fix the mind and 
heart on natural beauty. Painters still represented the 
Madonna, but their model was not those features of unearth- 
ly beauty, whose dim outlines might have been stamped 
on pure hearts when dwelling in pious meditation on the 
glories of Mary, but the form and figure of the goddesses 
of Olympus, and—can we believe the. sacrilege—of worldly 
beauties, whose charms had involved many an incautious 
soul in the toils of Satan! An eloquent Catholic writer 
remarks that the ‘‘ Madonnas which were placed in domestic 
oratories, so far from edifying the family that assembled in 
them to pray, often produced the most contrary effect ; and 
if a pious citizen, out of paternal solicitude, expressed his 
dissatisfaction with these lascivious representations, and 
asked for a virgin whose expression and age and character 
should be a preservative against every thought of impurity, 
then the perverse artist painted him one with a long 
beard.” 

These are some of the facts tending to illustrate the 
character of the Revival of letters. The spirit of revolt 
against the Church, joined to the coincident downfall of 
the Greek Empire and the reviving taste for classic 
studies, a taste pursued too far, led to pure unmitigated 
paganism in literature, art, and life. Men thought that they 
were made only for this world, and hence they lived and 
thought and wrote for this world only. The natural order 
was declared independent of the supernatural ; literature 
became purely natural, and led man farther and farther 
away from the end for which he was created. The char- 
acter that literature acquired in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries it has ever since retained. Philosophy has be- 
come materialistic and pantheistic. History has ceased 
to be a vehicle of facts ; it serves as a peg on which our 
modern sages hang their crude, dangerous, and infidel 
theories. Poetry appeals to the worst passions of human 
nature. Witness the works of Byron, Moore, and Shelley, 
modern England’s favorite poets, or when it would soar 
higher with the muse of Wordsworth, it sings the beauties 
of external nature, of mountain, valley, ocean, brook, 
or sky, as if there existed no fairer, no more glorious world 
than this. And as for art, it has well-nigh perished be- 
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fore the inroads of naturalism. They, in whose bosoms still 
glows the fire of true genius, must needs consult the 
models of Catholic Italy, before their productions can be 
called true works of art, and those models too which 
breathe nothing of the spirit of Revival. And what is the 
child of the Church to do, beset on his first entrance into 
life by these philosophic, poetic, and artistic errors? If 
he would become acquainted with the literature of the age, 
he must have a soul of iron, not to receive baneful impres- 
sions from the worldly uncatholic spirit which pervades it. 
Is he to jeopard his peace of conscience for this ?  Litera- 
ture is never to be cultivated for itself, as an end, but 
solely as a means of leading the soul to heaven. When it 
conducts to the broad road to hell, it is bad and to be 
avoided, no matter how Christian or faultlessly artistic it 
may be in form. Young Catholics, captivated by the 
charms, and misled by the false maxims of a worldly litera- 
ture, have become lukewarm in the practice of their re- 
ligion. We must have a Catholic literature or none at all. 
Thank Heav en, the prospects are brightening, and if a few 
of the gifted minds that adorn the American Church were 
to devote their heart and soul to the noble work of creating 
a Catholic literature, it would be formed, and it would 
prosper. Are the friends of God to be less zealous than 
the triends of the Devil ? Can religion no longer produce 
works characterized by at least as much genius as those of 
the world ? Do our Churches and our tabernacles, in 
whith our Lord abides in the Sacrament of His love, breathe 
less of the spirit of art than the polluted works of pagan 
antiquity 2 We will not believe it. Let Catholic writers 
draw their inspiration from their faith, instead of the pro- 
fane literature of the day, let them fill their hearts and ex- 
pand their souls with the truth, the love, the beauty, the 
grandeur which belong to their religion, and they will pro- 
duce works of art, which will attract the admiration of their 
countrymen, adorn their country, elevate and purify its 
civilization, 

Every age has its own wants and its own modes of ac- 
tion. This : age, above all this country, demands literature, 
and through literature liesthe road to its intellect, above all 
to its heart. It is for us Catholics to take the lead in a 
literature that will counteract the false literature of the 
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day, that will free the mind and the heart, above all the 
imagination, from prevailing paganism, inspire noble and 
manly sentiments, enlarge the mental horizon, and fulfil 
the promise of our American civilization. We can do it ; 
all we want is to feel that the work needs to be done, and 
to engage with earnestness and zeal in effecting it. We must 
open our hearts to the sun of truth which shines for us, 
contemplate the glorious acts of our long line of Catholic 
ancestors, and awaken in ourselves the heroic spirit that 
loves the combat with darkness and evil; we have, in a 
word, but to give fair play to the intellect and genius which 
God so freely gives to those who will employ them for just 
and noble ends, and we have literature, art in ail its de- 
partments, not discreditable to our religion and glorious to 
our country. 

We shall have it. We see on every side of us proofs of 
a new and creative spirit moving in the heart of our Catho- 
lic community. Let each take heart and hope, and do the 
part God gives him to do. W. J.B. 


Arr. 1V.—Ftudes Philosophique s, Ontologie ou Etude des 
Lois de la Pensée. Par M. ’Abbe F. Hugonin. Paris. 
Tomes I. et IJ. Svo. Tome I., 1856 ; Tome IL., 1857. 


Tue Abbé Hugonin is a professor of philosophy in E- 
cole des Carmes, Paris, and in these two volumes has given 
us the first division of his course. He defines philosophy, 
the science of thought, its laws and principal objects, 
considered as such, and divides it into four parts: 1. On- 
tology, which treats of the laws of thought, or that which 
makes thought such as it is and not otherwise ; 2. The- 
odicea, which has for its immediate object God, and studies 
thought in its first and principal object ; 3. Cosmology, 
which studies the world, or the —s and mediate 
object of thought ; and 4. Anthropology, or Psychology, 
which studies the soul considered as at once the subject 
and object of thought. In these two volumes, the only 
ones yet published, we believe, we have a very full, a very 
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elaborate, and a really learned treatise on Ontology, in the 
author’s classification, the first part of philosophy. In it 
and the General Introduction which precedes it, the author, 
no doubt, shadows forth his whole system, but we can offer 
no final judgment on it, till we receive the treatises on the 
other parts, as he postpones to them the consideration of 
several important problems that we are in the habit of dis- 
cussing in the prolegomena, before proceeding to the dis- 
cussion of philosophy in its several divisions or sub- 
divisions. 

The Abbé Hugonin, whose name has hardly been heard 
in the philosophical w orld, possesses a philosophical genius 
of a high order, and various and profound philosophical 
learning. He deserves to rank among the very first living 
philosophers of his country. He is far superior to M. 
Cousin and his most eminent living disciple, M. Saisset, as 
a theologian, and his superiority as a theologian enables 
him to surpass them both by many degrees as a philoso- 
pher; for his theology gives him the true ontology and 
serves as a touchstone to his ontological speculations. 
Though less remarkable than M. Cousin for the eloquence 
and brilliancy of his style, or the exquisite charm and grace 
of his diction, he thinks with depth and force, and expresses 
himself adequately. He writes with modesty, calmness, 
and candor, as a conscientious man and a sincere and ear- 
nest lover of truth and wisdom, His ultimate conclusions 
are in general sound and indisputable, whatever the judg- 
ment we may form of the process by which he obtains 
them. We own, however, that we should sympathize more 
fully with him, if we found him a little bolder r, and less 
under the influence of the schools. He follows the method 
and adopts the language of the schools wherever he is able, 
and in deference to scholasticism raises and discusses a 
great variety of questions which by a little care bestowed 
in correcting or amending its principium he might easily 
avoid or show to be simply no questions at all. No small 
portion of scholastic philosophy is an idle waste of thought, 
the consequence of adopting a false or erroneous point of 
departure, and serves only to perplex and mislead the stu- 
dent,—to conceal or obscure instead of disclosing and illus- 
trating the truth. The learned and estimable author would, 
if he will permit us to say so, have greatly abridged his 
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own labors and those of his readers, if he had meditated more 
attentively the importance of settling the question of prin- 
ciples before proceeding to that of method. It is not the 
method that finds and settles the principles, but the prin- 
ciples that disclose and determine the method. It was 
M. Cousin’s mistake,—a mistake which modern philosophy 
owes in great measure to René Descartes,—of making the 
question of method in the study of philosophy precede the 
question of principles, that has prevented him from taking 
rank with the greatest philosophers of ancient or modern 
times. But for that mistake, instead of an unscientific 
Eclecticism, sure to run into a more unscientific Syncretism, 
he would have given us a sound and living synthetic philos- 
ophy. Yet M. Cousin has great merits, and we should 
have taken it kindly in our author, if, while pointing out 
the errors of his illustrious countryman, he had shown him- 
self more ready to recognize those merits, and to award him 
the honor he deserves for the services he has unquestionably 
rendered to philosophy in France. 

In the classification of schools, the Abbé Hugonin is a 
decided ontologist, and like all the ontologists of his country 
we are acquainted with, too much under the influence of 
Pére Malebranche to suit either our taste or our judgment. 
Malebranche was, we admit, a great philosophical genius, 
and in his theory of Vision in God revived a great truth, 
which the prevalence of Peripateticism had caused to be well- 
nigh forgotten. He was a great improvement upon Des- 
cartes, but he left philosophy one-sided as he found it. He 
did not, and could not with his theory, legitimately assert 
any thing but a simply possible universe. He asserted es- 
sences but not existences, and left the vital question of the 
relation between essence and existence, esse and existere, 
unsolved. Asan ontologist, the learned Abbé has in these 
volumes established that thought is not a purely subjective 
fact, that it is governed by laws independent of the subject, 
and that it depends for its production on the object. By 
a profound analysis of thought he has proved that it con- 
tains invariably and necessarily, as the very condition of 
its existence, an ontological element which is its law, and 
identically real and necessary being. In this he establishes 
the reality and objectivity of ideas or the ideal element of 
thought, and refutes at once both those who make the ob- 
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ject or the ideal the product of the subject, and those who 
maintain that being is no object of thought, and only phe- 
nomena are actually perceived. This, though it had been 
done before him, and is nothing new, original, or peculiar, 
is much, and we know of no one who has done it with 
greater depth of science, more thoroughly, or more con- 
clusively. They who make philosophy purely subjective, 
or reduce it to mere phenomenology, denying all perception 
of the noumenon, are, in these volumes, so far as sound 
logic can go, reduced to silence forever. 

In the discussion of ideas, essences, universals, genera, 
and species, and the different theories respecting them, the 
author is learned, profound and exhaustive. It may, per- 
haps, be a question whether he is quite just to Plato 
in reviving Aristotle’s charge against him of regarding 
ideas as subsisting independently and outside of the 
Divine Being. From the little study we have been able 
to give to Plato’s works, we think Aristotle either mis- 
understood or from rivalry wilfully misrepresented his 
theory of ideas. As we understand that theory, Plato held 
that ideas are the essences or realities of things, what in the 

variable and perishing things of sense we must know in or- 
der to have real science; that they are invariable, universal, 
and eternal, subsisting in the Aoyos, the divine reason or 
wisdom, and independent of God only in the sense in which 
his essence, reason, or wisdom is independent of his power, 
or incapable of being changed by his will, They subsist 
necessarily and eternally in the divine intelligence, are that 
intelligence itself, and the law according to which the divine 
will or power operates. God may produce any existence 
he pleases, but no existence contrary to the eternal con- 
ception of his own mind, which is only saying he cannot, 
from the very perfection of his nature, contradict his own 
wisdom or annihilate himself. On this point St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, and our author, in making ideas the uncreated 
forms or essences of things subsisting in the Divine mind, 
immutable, stable, universal, and eternal, are, we think 
only strict Platonists. Plato’s error was not, as we under- 
stand him, in making ideas which are necessary, invariable, 
universal, and eternal, distinguishable from God and inde- 
pendent of him, but in asserting the preéxistence of 
matter, and totally misconceiving the creative act of being. 
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In producing existences, God, according to Plato, simply 
impresses the idea, subsisting in his own mind, on the pre- 
existing matter, as the seal upon wax, and this too whether 
we speak of the production of the soul or of the body, 
which on the one hand asserts the Pythagorean dualism, 
and on the other denies the substantiality of existence, 
since the impression made by the seal has no existence in 
the seal, and no substantive existence in the wax, distinct 
from the wax itself, which involves a double pantheism, the 
one spiritual, the other material. If we trace Platonism 
in its historical developments, we shall find that, when un- 
restrained by Christian theology, it has invariably tended 
to dualism, pantheism, or both at the same time. But, 
however this may be, the author holds ideas to be objective, 
and the essences—essenti rerum metaphysicw of the 
schoolmen, subsisting in God himself as the concepts of his 
own eternal reason, identic: ul, since God is aclus simplicis- 
simus, with his own real, eternal, and necessary being. 
The author distinguishes very properly between idea 
or essence and existence. The essence is being. It does 
not exist, it is, and is the Divine concept or conception of 
an existence, which may, but does not exist ; or, in other 
words, of his own perfections or the plenitude of his own 
being. From our point of view the essence or idea is sim- 
ply possibility ; from the point of view of being, it is the 
power or ability of being to produce existence. “What the 
author means by existence, as distinguished from the idea 
or essence, is not very easy to col lect, but he seems to re- 
gard it as the actuation of essence, or the concretion of the 
idea, and terms it limited being. Ideas or essences are 
possible existences, the eternal concepts of the Divine in- 
telligence, and really the Divine being itself. We think 
them in the ontological element of thought, and really per- 
ceive them in perceiving being, as we perceive being in 
perceiving them. But essences are not existences, and the 
perception of them, which is the perception of being, is not 
the perception of existences. What we perceive in the 
Divine Being is not existence,but the Divine being itself, and 
in perceiving the essence in God we make not the slightest 
advance towards the perception of existences. How, “then, 
do we perceive existences or the physical essence? The 
author, if we do not mistake his meaning, holds that we 
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perceive them in or by their ideal or metaphysical essences ; 
that is, the actual in or by the possible. But essences are 
not existences, for existences are not being. How, then, 
can we perceive existences even in or by their essence ? 
Here is the difficulty. 

The author takes his point of departure in thought, not 
in thought as a purely subjective fact, but thought in its 
contents, or the reality presented in it. Reducing thought 
to its simplest form, or simple perception, he finds that it 
simuitaneously and invariably contains two elements, sub- 
ject and object, subject thinking, and object thought. The 
object is distinct from, and independent of, the subject 
thinking. In perceiving the subject is passive, receives, 
but does not produce the perception. The object, in the 
act of thinking, is not produced, sought, or found, but pre- 
sents itself as the necessary objective element of thought. 
It is precisely because it so presents itself that it is per- 
ceived, or rather its presentation of itself is the perception. 
Without the object there is nothing to be perceived, and 
therefore no perception ; for to perceive nothing, and not 
to perceive, are one and the same thing. Then the law of 
thought, that which governs it, determines it, makes it 
what it is, and forbids it to be otherwise, is the object. 
We think the object such, because it is such, not because 
we are such. Hence what we will call the first law of 
thought,—the author calls it a fact of thought,—is that 
every thought must and does present the object, as well as 
the subject, and present it distinct from, and independent 
of, the subject. 

The object, the author tells us, is idea, or the idea of 
being ; and the idea of being, is being perceived or thought. 
Only ideas are immediately perceived, for only being is 
intelligible per se, and they are always perceived as univer- 
sal, invariable, etern: il, and necessary, and therefore are and 
must be the one real, universal, necessary, immutable, and 
eternal being ; that is, if we consider it the Divine being 
itself, Hence the law of thought is ontological, is being ; 
and therefore the second law of thought is, the direct and 
immediate object perceived in every perception, must be and 
is real and necessary being, or the Divine being itself, who 
is the truth perceived, and the light by which we perceive 
it and whatever else we perceive or know. 
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But here is the precise difficulty. The law of thought, 
as asserted by the author, is purely ontological, and he re- 
stricts the object of perception to being alone. Hence he 
says, positively, existences except the soul perceiving or re- 
ceiving the perception, are not perceiv ed,—are not percep- 
tions. We perceive or have intuitive perception of be- 

ing, the Divine Being, and our percipient soul. How, 
then, do we arrive at the knowledge of existences? We 
cannot know them in their metaphysical essences, for that 
would be saying that we know them in God ; but we can- 
not know them where they are not, and, though essences 
are in God, existences are not. We cannot know them in the 
percipient soul, for the soul contains, no existence but its 
own. We know existences, the author says, by their es- 
sence ; not by perceptions, but by a judgment, which, as 
he defines it, is not their act, but ours. But how explain 
a subjective judgment, which, with the perception only of 
essence or being, and our own soul, enables us to aftirm 
scientifically existences distinguishable, on the one hand, 
from the essence, and on the other, from the soul? A 
judgment, to be a judgment, must have three distinct 
terms—subject, predicate, and copula. The copula at 
once unites and distinguishes the other two terms, and 
forms them into a synthesis, an organic whole. ‘To be a 
valid judgment, the three terms must be perceived, and 
therefore be objective and real. We cannot understand, 
then, a real judgment, when one of its terms is unperceived 
and therefore unnoted. ‘The author says the copula in 
every judgment, expressed by the verb is or to be, is being. 
We perceive, then, the copula in perceiving bei ing, but 
what and where are the subject and predicate when it con- 
cerns aflirming existences, of which we have no perception ? 
He also makes being in every judgment the attribute or 
predicate. Thus the judgment would be, existences are 
being, which is as false as the judgment, being is exist- 
ence, even if we had the notion of existence, which we are 
supposed not to have. In either case the judgment has 
but two terms ; in the former the copula and predicate, in 
the latter the subject and copula are identical ; the judg- 
ment, therefore, isno judgment atall. No judgment that 
affirms what is false, is or can be a real judgment, for the 
false cannot be aflirmed, any more than it can be per- 
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ceived,—a fact, which the author seems not to have duly 
considered. In every real or synthetic judgment, there 
must be three distinct terms, and every false judgment is 
really no judgment, because in it one of the terms is want- 
ing. Hence ifwe make simple, quiescent being the copula, 
the only possible judgment will be, Being is being. With 
simple being for the copula, the judgment can affirm only 
being, because in that case we must make either the sub- 
ject “and copula, or the copula and predicate, identical. 
This fact may possibly require a slight revision of the peri- 
patetic logic, still taught in the schools. In maintaining, 
after Bossuet, that the copula simply identifies the subject 
and predicate, the author can hardly escape pantheism. 
The copula unites, but does not identify them, for while it 
unites it distinguishes them. 

The author deserves great credit for asserting thought 
or perception as a synthesis of subject and object, but he 
seems to forget that for a proper synthesis, there is neces- 
sary a term “which he does not include in the primitive 
perception, a term too without which, we venture to say, 
neither of the others is perceptible, namely, the relation 
between subject and object, the real xexus or copula that 
distinguishes and unites the subject and predicate in a 
real judgment. He adjourns, as we understand him, the 
discussion of this nexus or copula to his treatise on Cos- 
mology, not yet forthcoming. How he will treat it there, 
we cannot say. Ile may, and we trust he will, accept it 
in its real character, and give it in its real place in his prin- 
cipium. Yet he must “pardon us, if we say we see not 
how he can do it, without essentially modifying much he 
has said in the volumes before us. Ie has, so far as we 
can see, made no provision for it, for he restricts, or appears 
to restrict, thought to two terms, not only by naining and 
describing only two terms, but by denying the immediate 
perception of existences, and identifying the copula and 
predicate with being. He is bound by his own principles 
to take thought in its integrity, in all its real elements for 
his point of departure ; and the third term, the relation be- 
tween object and subject, between being and existence, is 
as real, as necessary, and as certain an element of thought 
as either of the other two. This relation, the real nexus 
of things, and therefore of the elements of perception, we 
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all know from our theology at least, is the creative act of 
being producing existences from nothing. We never per- 
ceive object and subject, being and existence, without per- 
ceiving them in their real relation, because in perception, 
as the author maintains, we are passive, and only the 
real is perceived. He denies, indeed, the perception of 
all existences, except the soul, but if he concedes the per- 
ception of the soul, he must concede the perception of 
existence distinguishable from being. Existence cannot be 
perceived in itself, for it has no being in itself, and it is 
agreed that only being is intelligible either im se or per se. 
Existences cannot be perceived in being, for what is in 
being, is being, and existence is not being, but distinguish- 
able from it. It is perceived by being, we grant ; ; but it can 
be perceived, for only the real is perceived, by being, only 
in the sense that it exists by being, therefore only in its 
real relation to being, Existence is by being because it is 
from being, and it is from being only mediante actu entis 
creativo, and therefore can be perceived only mediante 
that act, and consequently by the perception of that act 
itself, the real relation or copula between it and being. 
The author has failed to see this, by failing to note that 
every perception,—intuition is the word we prefer, —is a real 
judgment, with the three necessary terms of a judgment, 
subject, predicate, and copula. He denies this, and main- 
tains that in perception we are passive; in judgment we 
act. Every judgment affirms ; perception simply appre- 
hends without affirming. Without owr affirming, we grant ; 
but not without an affirmation on the part of “the object : 
otherwise there would be no perception, since the affirma- 
tion of the object to us by itself is — what is meant 
by the perception, and it is this simple fact that gives ob- 
jective validity to the perception and saves it from being a 
purely subjective mode or affection. In perception the 
object presents itself, and to present itself to the subject 
perceiving is precisely to affirm that it is or exists. The 
judgment which is our act must be a reflective judgment, 
and as reflection supplies no element or term not included 
in the perception, however you distinguish between percep- 
tion and judgment, you must concede that perception em- 
braces all the terms essential to the judgment, and as there 
is no judgment without the three terms, subject, predicate, 
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and copula, you must concede that these three terms are 
immediately perceived as the three terms of an ideal or ob- 
jective judgment. Without this objective or ideal judg- 
ment, we can form no subjective or reflective judgment, 
because without it we have not and cannot have the three 
terms essential to every judgment whether subjective or 
objective, since it will not do, as the author very well 
knows, to assume that the subject creates or supplies from 
itself the terms or any one of the terms of its judgment. 
To do that would plunge us into humanitarian pantheism. 
It was the error of Leroux. 

The law of thought as defined by the author makes 
being the copula and the predicate of the judgment, and 
therefore, as being, not existence, must be the subject, he 
can affirm only being i is, ens est, ‘and there, as it seems to 
us, his philosophy begins and ends. Being contains all the 
terms of a judgment in itself, for who says being, says 
being is, and therefore being is the adequate object of its 
own intelligence. Hence God who is being contains the 
perfection of his own attributes in himself, and is, as the 
schoolmen say, after Aristotle, actus purissimus, most 
pure act, and has no need to go out of himself for his 
perfection or his beatitude. The law of thought is rightly 
defined to be ontological, in the sense that being supplies 
the copula, but not in the sense that being is it, for that 
would imply that the subject and predicate are identical, 
and the judgment would be either that existence is being, 
or being is existence, the soul perceiving is God, or God is 
the soul perceiving. ‘The copula, since it cannot be being 
in itself, must as supplied by being, be being in its act, 
and therefore the copula must be the creative act of being, 
and the ideal or objective judgment, the law of every human 
judgment, will not be ens est nor existens or existentia est 
ens, but ens creat existentias, or being creates existences, a 
judgment that expresses the real order or the real relation 
of things,—ordo rerum, The mistake is precisely in sup- 
posing that we perceive existence as ens, and in making 
ens simply, and not ens creans, or being in its creative act, 
the copula of the judgment. ‘The judgment, as we state 
it, confounds none of the terms, but preserves them united 
indeed, yet distinct. 

Certainly it does not enter into our head for one mo- 
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ment to accuse the learned and estimable author of deny- 
ing the creative act ; all we mean is that he does not re- 
gard it as a primitive perception, er intuition, and fails 
to include it as one of the original and essential elements 
of thought. He omits it from his primum philosophi- 
cum, and thus fails to include in it all our primitive 
10tions, without which philosophy is not and cannot be 
a science. Thought, as he presents it, is inadequate, 
and does not give us all our primitive notions in its syn- 
thesis. He is right in holding that only being is intelli- 
gible per se, and that existences are intelligible only by 
being, and by a real judgment ; but we think he is wrong 
in supposing that the judgment by which they are affirmed 
is a judgment made by us in the light of being, and not a 
judgment made by being itself and simply perceived by us, 
or in supposing that it is being in itself and not bei ing in 
its act that renders existences intelligible. Being creates 
existences, and in creating illumines them ; so the medium 
of our apprehension of them is not our reflective judgment, 
as we understand him to hold, but the creative act itself, 
affirmed to us in simple perception as really and as truly 
as being or as our own soul as the thinking subject. 
og is then not a perception of one or even two terms 
only, but is, as M. Cousin, among others, has fully proved 
in his analysis of what he calls the fact of consciousness, 
‘ simultaneously and indissolubly composed of three inde- 
structible elements, subject, object, and their relation.” 
The relation he calls the form of the thought. 

M. Cousin’s principal merit as a philosopher, and by 
no means a small merit, lies in his assertion of thought as 
a synthesis, embracing at once, and indissolubly, subject, 
object, and their relation. He rightly called the relation 
the form of the thought, or the copula of the judgment, as 
we say, although he appears never to have suspected its real 
character. He made the synthesis,as he understood it, the 
basis of his Eclecticism, but misconceiving the form or 
copula, and failing to identify it with the creative act of 
being, or at least with that act in its real character, he 
failed to give us a true synthetic philosophy, and left his 
eclecticism to run now into pantheism, now into pure sub- 
jectivism, or to expire in an unscientific syncretism, which 
embraces truth and error without discrimination, Leroux, 
who deserves, as a profound philosophical thinker, more 
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credit than he usually receives from his countrymen, ap- 
preciated far better than M. Cousin the importance of the 
formula, and rightly conceived that the relation or the form 
of the thought, is the act of the foree producing the 
thought ; but, by a mistake, not unlike the one we have 
pointed out in our author, he confounded this force or being 
with the subject; regarded the individual man as merely 
phenomenal, as, in his language, sensation-sentiment-con- 
naissance, and placed all productive power in humanity or 
the race, thus falling into a peculiar sort of humanitarian 
pantheism. The merit of Leroux consists in having iden- 
tified the form with the act of being ; his error consists in 
mistaking the character of the act, and placing the being, 
or the productive force, on the side of the subject, instead of 
the side of the object, which, logically, forced him to assert 
humanity asGod. The Italian, Abbate Gioberti, a theolo- 
gian, and a man of rare philosophical genius, followed, saw, 
and avoided the v: vzueness and uncertainty of Cousin and the 
fatal error of Leroux, detected and described the real charac- 
ter of the relation, the copula, or form of the thought—de- 
rived it, not as did Leroux, from the subject, but from the 
object, ead showed it to be the creative act of being, by 
which being produces all things or existences from nothing 
or sine causa material’, by its own omnipote nt energy, thus 
identifying the synthesis of thought with the real synthesis 
of things, being and existence. He thus identified the 
ordo sciendi with the ordo rerum. Henceforth, philosophy 
was, What it had never hitherto been, a possible science—the 
science of reality, not the science of mere abstractions, 
which, since abstractions are nullities, is no science at all. 

It may seem a bold assertion, but we do not hesitate to 
say, that prior to the perfection of the Giobertian formula, 
philosophy was not, and could not be, a science. Science 
is the reproduction in reflection of the real in its real syn- 
thesis, and before the recognition in its place of the real 
copula of being and existence, that was not possible. Science 
is science of the true, and not of the false, and the truth 
could not be scientifically asserted while its elements could 
not be asserted with their real nexus. In theology, we have 
and know the truth, truth itself ; but we need only a glance 
at the history of philosophy, to be aw: ure, that philosophy, 
as a separate science, has never accorded ‘with the ontology 
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asserted by Christian theology. We find it always dualis- 
tic and pantheistic as with Pythagoras and Plato, or dual- 
istic, sensistic, nihilistic, as with Aristotle and the peri- 
patetics ;—pantheistic with the medieval realists and the 
modern ontologists ;—sensistic, atheistic, nihilistic, with the 
medizeval nominalists and modern psychologists. Always 
do we find it when left to itself, when free to develop 
its own principles according to the natural logic of the 
human mind, running from one direction or another athwart 
the only ontology that accords with our faith as Christians ; 

always has the great struggle in thinking minds been to 
accord philosophy and theology, and the great problem of 
our age, as all the world bears witness, is the reconciliation 
of reason and faith, so as to bring into mutual harmony 
all the elements of man’s intellectual life. Out of the 
Church, men attempt this, by modifying their faith, so 
ss to make it accord with what they call their reason ; in- 
side of the Church, there may be individuals who wish it 
were lawful for them to do the same ; but they, who are 
of as well as in the Church, pocket their philosophical for- 
mulas when it comes to matters of faith ; and believe what 
the Church teaches, because they know she is infallible 
through the assistance of the Holy Ghost, and cannot de- 
ceive them. 

The fact cannot be denied, and hence we find men of 
strong, practical good sense in every age, from St. Irenaeus 
down to our own times, looking with distrust on all meta- 
physical speculations, and discountenancing them as far more 
likely to perplex the mind, and to generate doubts and diffi- 
culties which philosophy cannot solve, than to aid any one 
either in comprehending or in adhering to the truth. It is 
all very well to tell these men that what they set their 
faces against is a false philosophy, that there is no discrep- 
ancy between reason and faith, and can be none between 
true philosophy and Christian theology ; but where is that 
true philosophy, or that exposition of natural reason be- 
tween which and Christian faith there is no discrepancy ? 
It is as unwise to reason against facts as to kick against the 
pricks. You may talk to me in grandiloquent terms of 
your pretended Christian philosophy, but though studying 
the question for no mean portion of my life, [ confess, I 
have never yet been able to find your boasted Christian 
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philosophy. There is no such thing recognized in any of 
your schools, orthodox or heterodox, as a philosophy that 
accords with Christianity. Separate from theology, disjoined 
from the dogma, and taken as an independent science of 
natural reason, philosophy is Gentilistic, and remains to this 
day, unless the ideal formula be accepted, substantially, 
where it was left by Plato and Aristotle. Certainly, the 
great theologians of the Church, in setting forth, elucidat- 
ing, and vindicating the Catholic dogma, reason justly, and 
use sound philosophy, but not one of these same theologians 
gives us, outside of theology, unconnected with the dog- 
ma, a philosophy, or science of reason, that is complete, 
self-coherent, and accordant with the Catechism. St. 
Augustine avoids the chief errors of Plato, and gives us 
much, more perhaps than any other Father of the Church, 
that must enter into every sound system of philosophy ; 
but a complete and adequate system of philosophy, a full 
and complete science of natural reason, he certainly has not 
given us. St. Thomas, when he uses natural reason as a 
theologian in face of the dogma, seldom, if ever, errs, but 
when he leaves theology, and speaks ex professo, as an in- 
dependent philosopher, he is a peripatetic, and can by no 
means be always followed with perfect security. No man, 
however ingenious, can free his philosophy from the charge 
of conceptualism, another name for nominalism, or recon- 
cile his peripatetic maxim, Nihil est in intellectu, quod 
non prius fuerit in sensu, with the ontology presupposed by 
faith. That maxim logically involves the sensism of Locke 
and Condillac, which, as all the world knows, leads to ma- 
terialism, atheism, scepticism, nihilism. No doubt, St. 
Thomas holds, as did Aristotle himself, that we have, 
through the intelligible species, extracted by the intedlectus 
agens trom the sensible species or phantasms, a real cognition 
ot the intelligible or non-sensible, as Locke pretended to have 
in reflection another source of ideas than sensation ; but this, 
in a systematic point of view, is no relief, because we have, 
in the way pretended, no real cognition of the non-sensible, 
and because if we had, it would only be in contradiction of 
the maxim assumed, St. Thomas wasa great theologian, a 
man of rare gifts; he knew and loved the truth, and he would 
adhere to the truth, whether he adhered to his system or not, 
and much preferred contradicting himself to contradicting 
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that. If so much may be said of these two greatest theo- 
logians of the Church, we need name no others. 

We know the ideal formula, asserted by Gioberti, is not 
in good repute in certain quarters, and we have read much, 
very little to the purpose however, that has been written 
against it. Men who follow the traditions of the schools, 
and who never suffer themselves to think beyond the cahiers 
of the master, or to look at things themselves, save through 
the blurred pages of their text-books, must find it really 
difficult to recognize the truth of a formula, which no hy- 
draulic pressure can force within their own narrow and in- 
expansive systems, and which necessarily shivers them to 
atoms. Men of this sort deserve our sympathy, not our 
reproaches. If the formula be accepted, though strictly 
in accord with theology and the truth of things, their old 
formulas are useless lumber, and the greater part of their 
labor on abstractions, and to overcome difficulties created 
by their own speculative systems, must be confessed to 
have been so much labor expended for nothing. Yet, it 
seems to us that a moderate acquaintance with the history 
of philosophy would suffice to satisfy men who think for 
themselves—where free thought is not only permissible, but 
a duty—that unless that formula be accepted, and the real 
relation between being and existence be asserted in our 
primum philosophicum, it is idle to strive fora philosophi- 
cal science that shall accord either with Christian faith, or 
with common sense. Without it, your philosophy will always 
either lose the object in asserting the subject, or the subject 
in asserting the object, and by losing either lose both, or,with 
Hegel, end by declaring the absolute identity of being and 
not-being. We undertake no defence of Gioberti asa man, a 
politician, or an Italian patriot, but we will never suffer 
our dislike of the person to prejudice us against the truth 
he asserts. We have no sympathy with his war on the 
illustrious Socie ty of Jesus—a society we love and honor ; 
we have never been able to read, without indignation, his 
Gesuita Moderno, or his Del Rinnovamento civile d Italia: 
we find much in his De? Bello, his Del Buono, and in his 
Del Primata, that we cannot accept ; we are far from clear 
in our own mind as to the faculty he calls sovrintelligenza, 
and which he seems to make a sort of natural bridge be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, over which the 
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supernatural may pass and unite itself with the natural ; 
we regret, for his sake, that he did not bear with Christian 
meekness and patience, the opposition he encountered, 
when, in his own judgment, he did not deserve to be op- 
posed, instead of yielding, as he would seem to have done, 
to the dictates of offended pride and wounded vanity. But, 
we have nothing to do with any thing of this sort. The 
whole contribution he has made to philosophy i is in asserting 
the creative act of being as a fact of primitive intuition, as 
the copula of the divine judgment, which must be taken as 
our primum philosophicum, and which is the law, type, 
and model of every human judgment, in so far as the hu- 
man judgment is a real judgment. This contribution he 
has made, and it were cowardly and ungrateful not to give 
him credit for it. Yet what Gioberti may have said or not 
said, may have done or not done,except so far as it bears on 
this point, does not concern us asa philosopher. It is true, 
he has asserted the ontological element of thought, and 
proved that the intelligible is ng and a being, but 
this had been done before him, by Plato, St. Augustine, 
St. Bonaventura, Malebranche, Thom: issin, Sn contin i*ene- 
lon, Gerdil, indeed by all the so-called ontologi ists. On 
this point, we needed little more than we had received from 
Plato through St. Augustine. Others had identified the 
ideal with the intelligible, and the intelligible with real 
and necessary being ; but no philosopher before him had, 
so far as our knowledge extends, shown, or even asserted, 
that the being with which the ideal or intelligible is identi- 
cal, is not being in itself, not simply quiescent being, being 
perceived or contemplated in itself, but being creating 
existence, thus presenting the ideal, not as a unity, but as 
a synthesis, embracing at once being in its act ad extra, 
and the act in its effect or product—being not as the es- 
sence of existence, but as creating existence. This may well 
be included under the head of being because existence, that 
is, the creature, is being mediante actu entis ereativo. Gio- 
berti supplied the xeaus between being and existence—not 
by supplying independently of the other two terms conceived 
to be known without it, the copula needed to unite them, 
but by showing that the copula is perceived with the other 
two terms in its proper relation, and that neither of these 
two ternis is ever perceived without it. All Gentile philoso- 
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phy had overlooked or denied the creative act of being, at 
least had failed to include it in its principium. This was 
the grand defect of Gentile philosophy, that which ruined 
it. The Fathers asserted creation, but they borrowed the 
notion from theology, never included it in their principium, 
and, at best, made it only an addendum to philosophy, or 
a late deduction from principles subsequently taken up. 
The scholastics, no doubt, have long reasonings to prove 
creation, or the creative act of being ‘asserted by faith, but 
they, one and all, omit it from their principium ; and while, 
as theologians, they speak in due terms of creator and crea- 
ture, as philosophers they speak of ens simpliciter and ens 
secundum quid, ens infinitum and ens jfinitum, unlimited 
being and limited being, as do all our modern ontologists, 
even our author, Professor Ubaghs of Louvain, and the esti- 
mable author of Prwlectiones Philosophicw, reviewed some 
time ago in these pages, and really, in its second edition, one 
of the very best manuals of philosophy we are acquainted 
with, thus making the diffe rence between being and existence, 
or God and man, a simple limitation or negation. Defined 
per genus, as they say in the schools, God and man are the 
same : defined per differentiam, God is unlimited, and man 
is limited being. The differentia is in the limitation. It is 
not difficult to understand this in an Aristotle, who denied 
creation and asserted the eternity of the world, but I do 
not understand it in a Christian who asserts in his very 
credo, that God is the maker of all things, visible and in- 
visible. It is to no manner of purpose to admonish us that 
ens when applied to man is not used in the same sense— 
univoce—as when applied to God, and therefore, that God 
and man are not included in the same genus, for the scholas- 
tic term evs has really but one meaning, and is always used, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, univoce. Ens fini- 
tum, in that it is ens, does, in no sense, differ from ens in- 
jinitum, and ens secundum quid, if ens at all, is ens 
simpliciter. Being, if being, is always one and identical ; 
and limited being, unless we use the term loosely for exist- 
ence or existentia, is a contradiction in terms. All being 
is and must be unlimited, infinite, and therefore, to define 
existence, as so many do, to be the delimitation, or deter- 
mination of essence or being, is to fall into the vice of 
pantheism, or rather, is simply absurd. The Abbé Hugo- 
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min seys truly, idea, essence, or being, is always thought 
as one, universal, real, and necessary. Then, how can we 
speak of limited being ? Existence is the production or 
creation, not the limitation of being. Whether we speak 
of being i in itself, or being as the essence or archetype of 
existence, it is the one real, infinite, and necessary being, 
and is as unlimited as the being of man, as the being of 
God himself, and therefore it is the Apostle tells us we 
have our being in God. 

It is true, we may speak of essences, possibilities, &c., 
in the plural, but these terms express conceptions, not in- 
tuitions, and they are plural only in the respect that being, 
in which they subsist, and which they are, may create 
many existences. The plurality is in the existence, not in 
the essence, for there is no distinction im re between 
essentia and esse. The ideas, essences, essential forms of 
things, which, according to Plato, are the original types, 
models, or paradigms of things subsisting in the Divine 
Reason or Intelligence, are not in reality, or in simple 
perception, distinguishable from the Divine being itself. 
In intuition they are not distinguished at all. Conceived 
as types, or models of existences, they are the Divine in- 
telligence; conceived as the possibilities of existences, 
they are the Divine power, omnipotence, or ability to create 
existences according to the eternal concepts ‘of Divine 
wisdom. But as there is no real distinction, and in the 
perceptive order no distinction at all, between “essentia and 
esse, neither distinctio rationis, nor distinctio rationis 
ratiocinate, between the Divine being and the Divine 
attributes, or between one attribute’and another. Since 
God is actus simplicissimus, they are on the side of being 
one in the unity of being. The plurality, the diversity, 
the limitation, are then in the existence, and not in the 
essence, 

The Abbé Hugonin distinguishes, though not with per- 
fect accuracy, between perception and reflection, which is 
highly important, but we fear he falls into the common 
error of confounding them in the actual construction of his 
philosophy. All perception is synthetic ; all reflection is 
analytic ; perception presents the real and the concrete ; 
reflection analyzes and represents the abstract and the pos- 
sible. Reflection is, of course, the instrument of philoso- 
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phy, but it is necessary that it take its principles from 
perception or intuition, and that it take all the principles 
intuitively presented in their realrelation. It is also neces- 
sary that it take care not to transport into the principium, 
or include among our primitive notions, any conceptions 
of its own, It is the neglect of this rule that has led 
philosophers to suppose that they could perceive being 
apart from the creative act, or existence apart from its re- 
lation to being, from which it proceeds and on which it 
depends. We can do this in the reflective order ; we may 
abstract the notion of being, consider it by itself, and 
construct the science of ontology ; we may abstract the 
notion of the creative act, and construct the science of cos- 
mology ; we may abstract the notion of existence and con- 
struct psychology and the natural sciences, or we may take 
the three terms in their synthesis and construct philosophy 
or natural theology. But because we can conceive the 
terms separately, we must not suppose that we perceive 
them separately, or that we derive by reflection the notions 
of creation and existence from the notion of being. Notions 
are always from perception, never from reflection ; for re- 
flection can add nothing to perception, or enable us to note 
any thing beyond the matter intuitively presented or af- 
firmed ; a fact the philosopher must never lose sight of. 
Yet it is precisely by losing sight of this fact and con- 
founding the two orders, that the author is led to suppose 
that we perceive essences, and existences if or by their 
essences ; meaning, as we presume he does, not the physi- 
cal or created essence, which is the nature of the thing 
itself, as distinguished from its modes or accidents, but the 
metaphysical essence, that is, mere possibility. We do not 
perceive the essence, and then proceed to the existence ; 
first, because the existence is not in the essence, and in 
perceiving essences we perceive only being ; second, be- 
cause the actual is not inferable from the possible ; since 
argumentum a posse ad esse, non valet; third, because we 
do not perceive the essence, or the possible as essence, or 
as possible at all, for we only perceive being in which is the 
essence or the power to create existences, [Essence or pos- 
sibility, formally such, is not a perception, but a conception 
formed by reflection from the notions of being and exist- 
ence, as the author proves ina masterly manner in proving 
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that the perception is real, or that the being perceived is 
always real and necessary being, and in refuting Rosmini, 
who asserts ens in genere, or mere possible being, as the 
primitive notion. It is the same neglect to keep the two 
orders distinct, that leads to the supposition that we perceive 
being and existence without perceiving the relation between 
them. The relation between essence and existences, that is, 
between rea] necessary being and contingent existences, in 
plain words, between God and man, our author says, is a 
mystery. Between them there is a gulf natural reason 
can neither fillup nor bridge over. We see the two terms, 
but the nexus that unites them is shrouded in thick and 
impenetrable darkness. Why, then, talk of philosophy, 
and puzzle cur brains and bewilder our understanding with 
subtile abstractions and wire-spun speculation, that do and 
can amount to nothing? It is impossible to perceive ex- 
istence out of the creative act that produces it, for out of 
that it is nothing, and nothing cannot be perceived. Hence 
the author tells us in another place that existences are not 
perceived, that we perceive only being and our soul per- 
ceiving. Then we have only two notions, the notion of 
being and the notion of soul perceiving. These two no- 
tions then constitute our principium, and nothing can be 
admitted to be or to exist not contained in these two 
notions. The notion of existence cannot be derived from 
the notion of being, unless it is contained in the notion of 
being, and if contained in the notion of being God must be 
necessarily a cre: itor, and can be only in: ismuch as he is a 
cause, and a cause ad extra,—the error of Cousin, which 
makes the universe a necessary, unfolding, developme nt, or 
manifestation of God,—decided pantheism. Take, then, 

the notion of the soul perceiving. The soul perceiving con- 
ceived not as united to God and distinguished from bim 
by the creative act, can be conceived only as ens, and then 

it is put in the place of God, and nothing can be asserted 
not contained in the radical notion of being. We are here 
forced to the same conclusion we were before, only in this 
case we identify the soul with being, and call ourselves God, 
—the doctrine of the Transcendentalists. The universe 
is then simply a progressive development of the Eyo, le moi, 
the me, and we must claim the Incommunicable Name for 
our Lyo, and each of us say of himself, 1 aM wHo AM. 
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Take the two notions without the notion of the nexus or 
relation, and you have simply the conception of two real, 
necessary, independent, self-existing beings, each infinite, 
which we need pot say is simply absurd. 

It would surprise us, if we did not know the force 
of routine, after all our experience in every age and on 
every side, of the fatal consequences of attempting to 
operate with the ontological notion alone, or with the psy- 
chological notion alone, or with both without their real 
nexus, to find men whoare deficient neither in acuteness nor 
in comprehensiveness failing to perceive that unless the two 
notions are united by ¢ a third in the principium or ideal 
judgment, so as to form a real synthesis, a living organism, 
philosophy is an impossible science, a vain, indeed a mis- 
chievous illusion, and that the conflict between it and the- 
ology must be interminable. Even making all allowance 
for routine, it strikes us as remarkable that philosophy, as 
taught in all our schools, orthodox as well as heterodox, 
should, as a separate and independent science of reason 

e mean, not in its connection with dogma, present, after 
two thousand years of Christian faith and instruction, the 
very gap it presented under Gentilism. If that gap in its 
principium be inevitable, if natural reason be unable to 
fill it up by including the creative act in the ideal judgment, 
why do we still look upon philosophy asa legitimate study, 
and why has it not long since been banished from our 
schools, and relegated to the dark regions of the occult sciences 
and the black art ? Why perpetuate a miserable sham ? 
Why not have the courage to look the truth in the face ? 

Certainly we are far enough from pretending that we 
can comprehend the mystery of creation. Natural reason 
cannot comprehend that mystery any more than it can the 
mysteries of grace. In creation, as well as in redemption, 
God works in a way incomprehensible to us ; but that is not 
saying that we cannot by natural reason both apprehend 
and comprehend the fact that he does work. Certainly 
we cannot comprehend the creative act, but it does not 
therefore follow, that we have not an intuitive apprehen- 
sion of it as the nexus that unites and distinguishes being 
and existence. There is no more mystery in ens creans 
than in simply ens, and it is only in or through ens creans 
or being creating our intelligence and presenting ens as its 
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immediate object and light, that ens or being itself is per- 
ceived by us, for otherwise there would be no ws. We 
should neither exist as intelligent existence nor as existence 
at all. 

We must beware of exaggerating our perception of 
being. We perceive being by itself indeed, but not cn itself. 
Ens is intelligible per se, not intelligible to us in our pres- 
ent state, in se. ‘To be intelligible to us in se, we must 
be able by our own act to see God in himself, which is not 
possible without that elevation of our nature, or that as- 
similation to the divine nature, which theologians call the 
ens supernaturale, and which is the reward of the Blest in 
heaven. In this state of existence, we cannot behold 
being face to face and see as we are seen. We _ perceive 
being per se, but to perceive being per se is to perceive it 
only by its affirmation of itself. Its affirmation of itself 
is an act, the creative act itself, creating and illuminating 
our intelligence, or the very percipient subject that receives 
the affirmation. Itis being, as the learned Abbé admirably 
proves, that presents and affirms itself, and hence we know 
being only by the act of being. It is thus we understand 
the words of the great Apostle of the Gentiles: ‘ In- 
visibilia . . . ipsius, a creatura mundi, per ea que facta sunt, 
intellecta, conspiciuntur : sempiterna quoque ejus virtus, 
et divinitas.”* Not that either being or the invisible things 
of being are deduced, concluded, or obtained by reasoning 
from the things which are made, but conspiciuntur, are 
clearly seen by the creative act of being, since by that act 
they are intellecta, voowveva, or affirmed to our intellect or 
‘nats faculty. 

The learned author sees this and in reality asserts it, 
though he apparently does not appreciate the full force of his 
language, when he asserts that being which is the object per- 
ceived is truth, not a quiescent or sterile truth, but living 
truth, truth in its activity and fecundity. Where tous he 
seems to err is in restricting the object or the ideal to the purely 
ontological, which really gives him as his principium only the 
notion of pure being. From the notion of pure being he seems 
to us to derive the notion of essence or possibility ; “indeed at 
times he seems to confound the notion of being with the 
notion, or w rates, conception of essences, the mere » pone 
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ties of things, which involves the radical error of Rosmini. 
But though being contains the essences of things, yet the 
notion of being is not itself the notion of essences. The 
conception of being as essence, whether we take the essence 
in the sense of archetype or possibility, is an abstract con- 
ception posterior to the notion of being and that of ex- 
istence. ‘The ideal must embrace more than the notion of 
pure being, and if restricted to the ontological, the ontologi- 
val must be understood to include all that is aflirmed onto- 
logically, or by being in the primitive intuition, The notion 
of pure being does not contain either the notion of creation 
or that of existence, actual or possible. We therefore can- 
not accept the theory of Pére Malebranche, that we see all 
things in God. We see things per Deum, not in Deo. We 
see in Deo only Deum. Froin the notion of pure being, 
we can obtain only the notion of pure being, and the notion, 
or conception rather, of essence, is obtained by reflection 
operating on the joint notions given us in the ideal judg- 
ment, and in a fact of experience, as is maintained by 
Aristotle against Plato. Wecannot assume that the notion 
of being contains the notion either of creation or existence, 
actual or possible, without assuming that God is necessarily 
a creator, therefore that being is in doing or causing, and 
thus falling into the nihilism of Hegel, that creation is 
Infinite Possibility realizing itself, or progressively tilling 
up the infinite void in its own being. ‘Then to escape this 
ontological nihilism, if we may use the terms which ex- 
actly express the Hegelian contradiction, and also psycho- 
logical nihilism, which would equally follow, if we were to 
take the notion of our personal existence with Rene Des- 
artes for our principium, we must extend the object. so 
that it embraces not only the primum ontologicum but 
also the primum psychologicum in their real synthesis, ex- 
pressed in the ideal judgment, or judgment made not by 
us, but by being itself to us, that is, Being creating exist- 
ences, which gives us the primitive notions of being, crea- 
tion, existence, and therefore of all the knowable, since 
they are the notions of all the real. Nothing is know- 
able but the real, and all the real is being, being it- 
self, its act, and the product of its act. What is not 
being is existence, and what is not existence is being. God 
and creature are the only two possible categories ; what is 
not God is creature, and what is not creature is God. In 
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these two categories then, and their nexus, is necessarily 
included all the real, and therefore all the knowable. 

This formula we call ideal, because it is the object of 
thought, or what is affirmed in thought ; we call it ontolo- 
gical, although it includes the primum psychologicum as 
well as the primum ontologicum, because the affirmation 
is made by being and not by the soul, or subject thinking. 
The trath of the formula no Christian does or can dispute. 
The dispute is as to whether it is really given in the prim- 
itive intuition, or only arrived at by reasoning as the last 
word of philosophy. Some admit the notion of being to 
be primitive; some hold that the notion of existence or 
the soul is primitive ; none, prior to Gioberti, so far as we are 
informed, have admitted the notion of creation to be primi- 
tive, that is, directly and immediately perceived. The only 
objection that we have to meet is that the three terms of the 
formula, at least one or more of them, are not perceived or 
affirmed to us in direct and immediate intuition, and if 
entertained at all, are obtained from reflection. This ob- 
ject we have already met and refuted in showing, as we 
think we have done, that unless the three terms are given 
in immediate intuition, no judgment, no thought even, is 
possible. Ifyou ask me to go farther and prove that we 
really do think, I must beg to be excused; for I have 
nothing but thought with which to prove thought, as hap- 
pily you have nothing but thought with which to question, 
doubt, or deny thought. Thought thinks itself, and in 
thinking affirms itself. I cannot go behind thought, and 
from principles more ultimate than those given in thought 
demonstrate that I think. I can show that what I think is 
not myself projected, is distinct from and independent of 
me ; | can show that I cannot think without thinking the 
object, and that the object is the very law of the thought, 
as the Abbé Hugonin admirably and amply proves ; but I 
cannot prove that those notions I assert enter into every 
thought or are immediately perceived, except by proving 
that they are the necessary principles of thought, and that 
there can be no thought without them. Farther than this 
I concede I cannot go, but farther than this proof in no 
case ever does or can go, or is ever demanded by any who 
understands himself. 

Principles are given, not found, not demonstrated. 

NEW YORK SERIES,—VOL. IV. NO. I. 
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Demonstration does not affirm its principles, for it always 
proceeds from them as already known, or assumed to be 
known. The mind cannot act or even exist with- 
out principles. It does not without principles go forth 
weeping and wailing, like the poor Isis, in search of 
principles, for till it has principles, it cannot act, can- 
not even exist, for the principles are the very elements 
of its life. All the principles essential to its existence as 
intelligent existence must be given it in the very instant of 
its creation, for without them there is not only no thought, 
no intelligent act, but no intelligence, no mind to think or 
perceive. These essential principles, the elements of all 
intellectual power and vitality in the soul, we have proved, 
are the three terms of the ideal formula, and the affirmation 
of these three terms by being creates and illumines the 
thinking substance itself, which is at once the product and 
recipient of the affirmation. Being creates the thinking 
subject in and by the very act by which it affirms itself its 
immediate object and light. The principles are not prin- 
ciples presented or supplied to a mind conceived as existing 
prior to the presentation and without them. Precisely 
what we mean is that without them the thinking substance 
is not created, does not exist. The affirmation is the crea- 
tion of the soul itself, and the three terms in their living 
union are the elements of its intellectual existence and 
vitality. Unless, therefore, the three terms are given in- 
tuitively, in immediate perception, no perception, no 
thought, no intellectual operation, no human act of any 
kind is possible, for there is no intellectual subject, no vis 
activa. Having proved that these three terms are the 
essential elements of our intellectual life, and that there 
can be no thought without their immediate perception, 
we have proved that they are immediately perceived, if 
thought be a fact. The only point we have not proved is 
that there is thought, and that needs no proof, for it thinks 
or affirms itself, both apodictically and empirically. 

Here we might stop, for our argument requires not an- 
other word; but we will add a few considerations by way 
of explanation and confirmation. We hardly need ad- 
vertise the philosophical reader that in representing the 
three terms of the ideal judgment as immediately perceived, 
we are not speaking ofan empirical perception, which is 
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the act of the subject, what the author calls a judgment, 
and which we form by means of a contingent fact taken 
from experience, and the apodictic element supplied by the 
ideal judgment ; but we are speaking of a perception a 
priori, a perception which precedes our perceptive act, 
perception which is the judgment of being, the principle of 
the ideal formula, and of which the subject is ‘the simple spec- 
tator or recipient. It is the origin, the law, the necessary 
condition @ priori of every empirical judgment, or per- 
ception, in the same sense and for the same reason, that 
the creative act is the origin, the law, and the condition of 
existences themselves. What renders so many unwilling 
or unable to admit this @ priori perception, is that they 
confound it with empirical perception, and recognize no 
perception which is not primarily the act of the percipient 
subject. Certain that they have no empirical perception in 
the case, they feel perfectly authorized to deny that there 
is any perception at all. There is no perception in their 
sense of the word, and which, we believe, is its ordinary and 
natural sense. Zo perceive is an active verb, and by its 
own force implies that we seize the object, rather than that 
the object affirms itself to us. We do not approve its use 
in the author’s sense, and we rarely use it ourselves, except 
to express an empirical fact, for we admit no distinction be- 
tween judgment and perception, and hold that every per- 
ception is a judgment. We use it in this article simply 
because it is the official term of the author we are review- 
ing ; but the term we prefer is intuition, a looking on, 
which presents us not as actors, but as spectators, or the 
whole judgment as the act of being, and therefore apo- 
dictic, and nothing as empirical or subjective but the mere 
reception of the judgment. Understanding by the intui- 
tion the judgment of being which places the subject and 
renders it percipient, and carefully distinguishing it from 
the empirical judgment or perception, which is our act in 
union with the apodictic judgment, the difficulty will van- 
ish, and every one who understands the problem will see 
that the three terms of the ideal formula must be yiven @ 
priori or intuitively by the act of being itself, and there- 
fore are so given since here the must and the is are identical. 
When we say the creative act is immediately perceived 
or given in immediate intuition, we by no means pretend 
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that we perceive it in an empirical judgment. Thedifficulty 
felt by men not unacquainted with philosophical studies, in 
admitting our assertion, arises, we apprehend, precisely from 
their not making this distinction between the empirical judg- 
ment and the judgment @ priori. Certainly the creative 
act is not empirically perceived, for it has been well proved 
by Hume, and more especially by Kant, that the nexus 
between cause and effect is and can be no object of expe- 
rience or empirical perception, and yet we cannot make a 
single proposition, or utter a single sentence, without as- 
suming it. How could this be, if there did not enter into 
every empirical thought the non-empirical perception or 
intuition of that nexus? To say with Kant that it is a sub- 
jective form, is nonsense, for that would deny alike all em- 
pirical and all non-empirical perceptions. Our philosophers, 
though they exclude the notion of cause from their princi- 
pium, yet undertake, before ending their course, to prove 
that the universe is created, and that God is creator, creat- 
ing all things from nothing, by the omnipotent energy of 
his word alone. How is it that they do not perceive that 
they have, prior to commencing their demonstration, the 
notion of creation in their minds, and have everywhere 
been using it as the principle of their demonstration ? 
Given the notion of being, the notion of creation does not 
follow, for the notion of being suffices for itself. Being is 
its own adequate object, and has its perfection in itself ; 
nothing in the notion of it implies that it must or does 
create or produce ad extra. It cannot be deduced from 
the notion of existence, because it is not in existence, and 
because the notion of existence itself is not possible without 
the notion of creation. 

The attempt to derive the notion of creation by way of 
logical deduction from the notion of being, presupposes that 
being is necessarily a creator, and ends, as we have seen, in 
pantheism, The attempt to derive it from the notion of 
existences, the more common attempt in our days, ends in 
modern deism, as gross an error as pantheism, and even 
more offensive to the religious sentiment. Pantheism is 
the error of a religiously-disposed, deism of an irreligiously- 
disposed mind ; the one absorbs the act in the actor, the 
other the actor in the act ; the one makes the creation a 
mode or affection of the Creator, the other withdraws the 
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creation from God, and assumes that the creation, when 
once created, stands alone, and suffices for itself. In order 
to suppose it possible to have the intuition of existences 
without the notion of creation, we must suppose them to 
be substances containing their own substans, or that which 
stands under and makes them substantia in relation to 
their own acts, affections, or phenomena. Well accredited 
philosophers do suppose this, and few suppose otherwise, 
except pantheists. They call existences substances, and 
define substance to be that which can be thought per se, 
not tamquam in subjecto. Tamquam in subjecto is, we 
suspect, an after-thought, and merely says the substance is 
not mode, affection, property, or attribute. If the exist- 
ence is perceptible per se, it exists per se; and if it exists 
per se, although it may have been created, it contains in it- 
self its own substans, and is substans as well as substantia. 
This is what we call deism, the error directly opposed to 
pantheism, and is the doctrine of those who profess to be- 
lieve in God and creation, and yet deny Providence and 
supernatural revelation. The doctrine is well known. It 
calls God an artificer, a mechanic, and likens him to a 
watchmaker, and the universe to a watch, which, when once 
made, its springs and wheels properly adjusted, wound up, 
and set a-going, will go of itself—till run down. It forgets 
that the force or power that propels the machinery is inde- 
pendent both of the watch and its maker. The watch- 
maker creates nothing ; he only uses materials and forces 
applied to his hand, only arranges his machinery, and 
adapts it toa force, which is neither in him nor in his 
mechanism. It makes actus creativus actus transiens, 
producing its effect and passing from it or ceasing, leaving 
the effect, as it assumes, to stand alone on its own two feet, 
or the universe, as the amusing Dr. Evariste Gypendole would 
say, to go ahead on its own hook. It disjoins Providence 
from creation, and authorizes pure Epicureanism. Exist- 
ences depended on God to be created, it concedes, but 
now that they are created they exist in themselves, and 
suffice for themselves, and scarcely a cultivator of natural 
science ever looks beyond them. The laws of nature are 
sufficient. Perhaps he who created existences may annihi- 
late them, or rather, change their forms ; but as long as he 
suffers them to remain, they ure independent of him in 
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their operations, need not his concurrence, want nothing of 
him, but to be let alone. They have no occasion to think 
of him, and they have no wish for him to trouble ,himself 
about them. He may go to sleep up above, find delight or 
amusement in contemplating his own handiwork, and ob- 
serving how we carry on down here below, or busy himself 
in creating new worlds in the boundless regions of space. 
This horribly blasphemous doctrine, as unphilosophical 
as blasphemous, and which is pushed not untrequently so 
far as to assert the inviolability of the laws of nature, and 
to deny the right and the possibility of supernatural in- 
tervention, is involved in the assumption that existences 
are perceptible by themselves without the perception of the 
creative act, or that the notion of creation may be derived, 
with our physico-theologists, from the notion of existence. 
We cannot derive the notion of creation from the notion of 
being ; we cannot derive it from the notion of existence, 
and the only reason why people suppose that we can derive 
from the notion of existence is, that they adopt, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the deistical view of existences. 
That view is false. Existence is not being or ens, but it 
is in its essential notion from being—ex-stare, the ex al- 
ways denoting from, or out of. It then is not percepti- 
ble without the perception of its relation to being. The 
very notion of it is the notion of that which is dependent, 
contingent, which cannot stand alone, which is not its own 
substans. To say that it is its own substans, is deism ; 
to say that being is immediately its swbstans, is to make it 
a mode, affection, or attribute of being, and therefore pan- 
theism. The substans, while it is from being, must be 
distinguished, on the one hand, from bemg, and from sub- 
stantia or existence, on the other. But as the notion of 
existence includes the existence in its dependency, its 
contingency, or its relation to the swbstans, since the 
real not the unreal is perceived, as we have shown, it fol- 
lows that the notion of existence is not possible without the 
notion of the substans, which must be the creative act of 
being. Do not say this makes the creative act an inference, 
not an intuition. The inference is not that there must be 
a creative act, although that would suffice for our purpose, 
but that the creative act, which we call the substans, not 
the substantia, must be perceived as the condition of per- 
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ceiving existence, and therefore the notion cannot be derived 
from the notion of existence, and really is perceived, if exist- 
ence is perceived, which last cannot be denied, because in 
every thought our own existence is affirmed, at least, as 
subject: thinking. 

The difficulty we experience on this point arises from 
the fact that we confound substans and substantia, just as 
we do ens and existens, being and existence. We call God 
substance, we call existence substance, and through nearly 
all our philosophical language runs the error that the di/- 
ferentia between being and existence, God and creation, is 
limitation, and that defined per genus, both are the same 
—an error not eliminated by the protest that is sometimes 
added. Hence we are perpetually vibrating between pan- 
theism and deism, or between deism and atheism. May 
God forgive the philosophers! There is no calculating the 
amount of mischief they have done, and we fear that no 
little of the unbelief and shocking impiety we have every- 
where to deplore must be finally laid to their charge. The 
substans is not being, for that would imply pantheism ; ; it 
is not substantia or existence, for that would bedeism. It 
is distinguishable from both, bei ing and existence, and yet 
is not without being, nor is existence without it. It is the 
act of being creating existences. The error lies in regard- 
ing, on the one hand, the actus creativus as actus transiens, 
and on the other, in regarding it as actus immanens in 
the sense of producing only in the interior of the actor. 
The creative act does not simply produce its effect and 
pass over or from it, or cease with its simple production ; 
for the cessation or passing over of the act would not leave 
the effect independent, or a quasi-independent existence, 
but would be the cessation or annihilation of the effect. 
Between being and existence there is only the creative act, 
and only the creative act between existence and nothing. 
Prescind the act, and existence is gone, is annihilated. 
Thus the creative act is not actus transiens, but is sub- 
stans, substantial, that which stands under and supports 
the substantia or existence, that is to say, actus creativus 
is identically actus conservativus. Hence we say not only 
that God created existences, but that he creates existences, 
for his creative act is an ever-present act. The universe is 
created to-day as well as six thousand years ago, and is, in 
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one sense, as new, as young, as fresh as “on creation’s 


morn.” Hence we call the creative act actus immanens,— 
not immanent in the sense that it produces only within the 
actor, for the creative act is essentially actus ad extra, 
but immanent in the effect, as that which produces and 
sustains it,—simply what theologians mean when they say 
God is present, efficaciously present, in all his works. God 
is eminenter, as say the theologians, all existence, and the 
only cause, and concurs in all ouracts. This is what and 
all we mean when we say the actus creativus is actus im- 
manens, not actus transiens. We do not mean that it is 
actus immanens in the sense in which the generation of the 
Word or the procession of the HolyGhost is actus immanens ; 
but that it is an act that remains in its effect as long as 
the effect remains, as its substans, that which makes it 
from nothing what it is, and holds it from dropping into 
nothing again. The error of Spinoza was not in his term- 
ing God causa tmmanens, but in making him immanent 
as the substance, or, as we say, immanent in his being, 
not simply immanent by his act. By assuming the im- 
manence to be that of God in his being, or substance, in his 
language, Spinoza placed existences in God, and made 
them merely modes, affections, or attributes of the Divine 
being. But to say that he is causa tmmanens, in the sense 
of causa causarum, or first cause, creating existences as 
second causes, involves no pantheistic conception. The 
word, however, has to some extent been appropriated by 
the theologians, and its use even in our sense is not to be 
commended. We have used it partly to avoid the error of 
the deists, and partly for the purpose of pointing out the 
abuse of it by Spinoza. All we wish to express is that the 
creative act is the swbstans of the existence, and that the 
act of creation is itself the act of conservation. Hence 
Providence is joined to creation, and proved in proving the 
Creator. 

The creative act, taken as the swbstans, as every instant 
creating us, presents us in a most intimate and affecting re- 
lation to our Creator. Through his act we are brought 
from nothing and vitally joined to himself, and in him we 
live, and move, and have our being. We are not placed 
at a distance from God ; nothing but his own act, vitally 
joined to him, as isthe act to the actor, intervenes between 
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us and him, and that instead of separating us from him, joins 
us in the closést union with him. He made us yesterday, 
he makes us to-day, for our existence is a continuous crea- 
tion. We cannot live, think, hope, love, or perform any 
operation without his act, his concurrence. He is not only 
beyond and above the world, but he is in the world, pro- 
ducing and interpenetrating ‘all things with his life-givi ing 
and love-i -inspiring presence. We live from, we live in, we 
live by his presence, and it is with him our souls converse, 
whenever turning from the outward things of sense, they 
converse with the True, the Good, and the Fair. 

Indeed, so intimate, so vital is the relation asserted 
between God and his creatures, that able men, men whose 
study is philosophy, and whom we cannot but respect for 
their devotion to principle, although mistaken, have even 
labored with earnestness and zeal to fasten the charge of 
pantheism on the formula, which is, after all, only the 
translation into philosophy of the first verse of Genesis. 
We impugn not their faith or their motives, but we find it 
difficult to understand how any one with a moderate ac- 
quaintance with theology, or possessing a moderate share of 
common sense, can dream of preferring such a charge ; and 
they who prefer it, we must be permitted to believe either 
condemn what they have not taken the pains to understand, 
or embrace philosophical views of a decided deistical tend- 
ency. However this may be, we hold ourselves ready to 
defend the formula from the charge, or to reject it, when- 
ever we find it preferred by one whose own formula we can- 
not fairly and logically convict of pantheism or of deism. 

Several other questions, connected more or less in- 
timately with the main subject of this article, such as the 
question of universals, genera, and species, the question of 
individuation, the pons asinorum of the schoolmen, and 
the question of empirical perception, on which we have but 
slightly touched, which we should like to take up and dis- 
cuss at length, and perhaps we may do so hereafter, but 
we have for the present exhausted our space. Our main 
object thus far has been to reinstate the creative act in the 
principium, and to show that if we mean to have a philos- 
ophy that will accord with Christianity, we must include 
the notion of that act among our primitive notions. That, 
we think, we have done. In conclusion we must beg 
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our readers not to suffer the occasional criticisms we have 
offered on the Abbé Hugonin to prejudice them against 
him, for we are by no means sure that his views when he 
shall have fully developed them will not be found coincident 
with our own. He deserves honor and gratitude for his 
valuable philosophical labors, and we assure him that if we 
have misapprehended his doctrine on any point, it will give 
us sincere pleasure to make him the amplest reparation in 
our power. * 





Art. V.—Conversations of Our Club. New Series. Re- 
ported for the Review by a Member. 


ConveRSATION I, 


‘* Even men of real ability and finished education,” 
observed Winslow, “are not always logically consistent. 
It is, in fact, seldom that you find a man who will carry out 
his principles to their last consequences, or who will abide 
by the same principles on all questions. The same man 
who complained of you yesterday for asserting the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual order, complains of you to-day for 
asserting the authority of the state in matters purely secu- 
lar. You may find any number of men who accept in 
general thesis principles which they deny the moment you 
give them a particular application, or who will assert in 
the particular application a principle which they will deny 
in general thesis. There are very respectable men, not 
unfamiliar with theological studies, who, when you are 
speaking of the mutual relations of church and state, and 
show yourself disposed to assert the rights of the spiritual, 
and to defend the prerogatives of Peter, will maintain that 
the spiritual and secular are two mutually independent or- 
ders, neither having any authority over the other, and each 
the judge of its own rights and powers, but who will, 
nevertheless, accuse you of being false to your faith and 


* Our readers wil! find the ideal formula in some of its applications 
to morals and politics, developed in the following Conversations on 


Theocracy. 
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duty, if, for instance, you maintain that what is purely 
secular in the education of seculars, is the business of secu- 
lar society. So, too, men who really believe in God, and 
do not hesitate to call him our first cause and our final 
cause, will shrink with a sort of horror from the word 
Theocracy, which really designates only the government of 
God, or a government which holds from him, makes his 
law the supreme law of the land, and governs under and in 
accordance with it.” 

“Yet,” said Diefenbach, ‘‘ theocracy, if understood 
according to the etymology of the word, is the only possible 
legitimate government. God alone hath dominion, and his 
dominion is absolute and universal. He is the creator of 
all things ; all existences distinguishable from himself are 
entirely and exclusively the work of his hands, and there- 
fore, are his, and he is their proprietor or owner, since the 
thing made necessarily belongs to the maker. Hence the 
Apostle tells us, non est potestas nisi a Deo, which is both 
sound philosophy and good theology.” 

“Mr. Diefenbach founds, I perceive,” said De Bonne- 
ville, “God’s right to govern on his ownership, and his 
ownership on the fact of creation. His right to govern, 
then, rests on his creative act, not on his own eternal being 
and intrinsic justice, goodness, love. Does not this place 
his dominion in his omnipotence, and consecrate the prin- 
ciple, that might makes right ?” 

“T think not,” replied Diefenbach ; “God is most 
simple being and most pure act, and no real distinction be- 
tween his being and his attributes, or between one of his 
attributes and another, is admissible. In him, might and 
right, power and justice, will and reason are identical, and 
creation is as much the act of his intrinsic justice, good- 
ness, love, as of his omnipotence.” 

“ But, suppose, if it be allowable,” said O’Connor, 
who, on Mr. O’Flanagan’s return to Ireland, had been 
elected to his place in Our Club, “ that God were not what 
he is, or that his nature were the reverse of what we know it 
to be, would he then, although our Creator, have the right 
to govern us ?” 

“The supposition is not allowable,” rejoined Diefen- 
bach, “‘ because God is necessary being, and therefore 
necessarily what he is ; and also, because being and good, 
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in the real orderare identical. Considered in themselves, the 
Supreme Good and the Supreme Being are indistinguisha- 
ble, and are distinguishable at all only in relation to our 
faculties. Regarded specially as the object of the intellect, 
being is called the True, and as the special object of the will, it 
is called the Good, but the True and the Good are one in 
being. All good is in being, and all evil in non-being, or lack 
of being. Even Satan, in so far as he partakes of being, or is 
a creature of God, is good, not evil ; that is, he is physically 
good, and only morally evil. We must be on our guard 
against Manicheism. There are not, and cannot be, two 
original and eternal principles of things, one good and one 
evil. There is, and can be, no positive principle of evil. 
Every principle must be real; if real, being ; if being, 
good, and good cannot be the principle of evil. If the 
principle be not being, it is merely an abstraction, and ab- 
stractions are nullities. God being supreme and perfect 
being, being in its plenitude, is necessarily the supreme and 
perfect good, the Good itself, and in itself. Only being can 
create, for what is not, cannot act.” 

“The Transcendentalists, even the Hegelians, who as- 
sert the identity of being and not-being,—das seyn und das 
nichts-seyn,—will hardly concede that,” interrupted O’Con- 
nor, ‘for they tell us that being is in doing, and that by 
doing we may enlarge and fill up our being. On this 
assumption is founded the modern doctrine of progress, 
which teaches that man may attain to the infinite, realize 
infinite possibility, and make himself God.” 

** Speculations of that sort,” said Winslow, “ were not 
uncommon a few years since in France, Germany, and the 
United States, the three leading speculative nations of 
the modern world, but they are out of fashion now, and 
seldom gain admittance into good society. What is not, 
cannot act, and nothing cannot make itself something. We 
act, because, through the creative act of God, we partake 
of being, and the limit of our participation in being is the 
limit of our activity. Only infinite being can have infinite 
activity, or create from nothing. The Creator, then, is and 
cannot but be good.” 

“If being and good are identical, and there is no origi- 
nal principle of evil,” asked De Bonneville, “ how can we 
assert that the distinction between good and evil, right and 
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wrong, justice and injustice, virtue ahd vice, is eternal, and 
founded in the very nature of things ?” 

‘‘ Evil, wrong, injustice, vice,” answered Winslow, ‘‘ are 
not things. They have no physical existence, and there- 
fore require no original or eternal principle. They are 
predicable only of creatures, and the distinction between 
them and good is not a distinction between two principles, 
but a distinction between being and no-being, between 
principle and its denial, between the presence of principle 
and its absence. It is called eternal, because the being or 
principle they deny, or of which they are the absence or 
privation, is eternal.” 

“There is and can be,” added Diefenbach, “no posi- 
tive evil. Evil has and can have no physical existence. If 
we suppose it to exist physically, we must suppose that it ex- 
ists either as created existence, or as uncreated being. We 
can suppose neither. If uncreated being it is real, necessary, 
self-existent being, therefore not evil but good. If created, 
then being must have created it ; but all being is good, and 
good cannot create evil. The only possible evil is moral 
evil, and that is not a positive existence, but simply a mis- 
use or abuse of his faculties by a created moral agent.” 

“We are led into difficulties on this subject,” said 
Father John, “ by our want of a philosophy that accords 
with our theology or the truth of things. The popular 
philosophy is a miserable sensism, which either denies the 
intelligible, or confounds it with the sensible, and identifies 
good with sensible pleasure, and evil with sensible pain. 
Whether the pleasure be or be not the effect of good, 
whether the pain be or be not the effect of evil, it is 
certain, the pieasure is not the good, and the pain is not 
the evil itself. The only possible evil is sin, and sin is not 
a creature, but simply a deliberate transgression of the law 
of God, or deviation from the line of rectitude by a free 
moral agent.” 

“To ask if God be good,” said Diefenbach, “ after hav- 
ing conceded that he exists, is absurd, not only because nodis- 
tinction between good and being is possible, but also because 
we have no criterion, standard, or measure of good, except 
God himself. To ask if God be good, is simply to ask if 
God be God, or if he is what he is. When we say of any 
particular thing, it is good, we pronounce a judgment, and 
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every judgment is by virtue of some rule or standard of 
judgment.” 

“That rule or standard,” replied De Bonneville, “ is 
our intelligence, or our reason.” 

“ Yet reason,” rejoined Diefenbach, ‘‘ must itself have 
some principle of moral judgment, or no moral judgment 
is possible.” 

“That principle,” interposed O’Connor, “ is the idea 
of good, of the good itself, a constituent element of reason, 
and one of our absolute and necessary ideas. What conforms 
to that idea we judge to be good, and what repugns it, we 
judge to be evil, bad, or not good.” 

“But that idea of good, or of the good itself, what. is 
that ?” asked Diefenbach. 

“The question seems to me quite unnecessary,” 
answered De Bonneville. ‘‘ We cannot go back of our 
ideas, and all we can do is to show that they are inherent 
in reason as its constituent elements. We all know that 
we have the idea of good, and what conforms to it we judge 
to be good, and what conforms not to it we judge to be 
evil.” 

“ Nevertheless,” insisted Winslow, “ the validity of the 
judgment depends on the validity of the idea. If the 
idea be invalid, the judgment is worthless. We must, then, 
determine the validity of the idea, the soundness of the 
principle of our moral judgments, or have no scientific basis 
either for our morals or our politics. We must understand 
by idea of good, the Good itself, an objective representative 
of good to the mind, distinguishable from good as the rep- 
resentative from the represented ; or in fine, the simple 
mental perception or subjective judgment itself. If we 
say the last, we take ourselves as the standard, and good 
and evil will be simply what each one judges them tobe. If 
we take the second sense, and understand by idea, with the 
peripatetics, not the objective reality itself, but a certain 
intelligible species or immaterial copy, image, or repre- 
sentation of it, we must determine, whether the idea really 
represents any thing existing @ parte ret, and if it does, 
whether it represents it truly and adequately, two things 
which the interminable disputes of philosophers on the point 
prove to be forever beyond the power of reason. Nothing 
remains for us, but to understand by the idea of good, 
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the Good itself as intuitively present by its own affirma- 
tion of itself in reason, as the very principle of our moral 
life. That is, we must understand that the ideal is the real, 
as Plato long ago taught.” 

**M. Cousin, whose view Mr. O’Connor seems to favor,” 
said Diefenbach, ‘‘ makes our absolute and necessary ideas, 
—the idea of the True, the idea of the Good, and the idea of 
the Fair,—inherent in what he calls the Impersonal reason, 
or reason operating independently of our personality or will ; 
but unhappily, on the one hand, he makes this same imper- 
sonal reason, substantially our faculty of intelligence, which 
has a pentheistic tendency, and on the other, distinguishes it 
from God or real and necessary being, which tends to nihil- 
ism. He is very obscure on this impersonal reason, and Iam 
not able to determine always his precise meaning. Reason 
operating spontaneously he calls Divine ; operating reflec- 
tively he calls it human. Yet whether operating spontane- 
ously or reflectively, it is one and the same reason. Is it the 
reason of God or the reason of man ? Is the reasonof both one 
and the same being ? The latter would seem to be his doc- 
trine. He asserts,and it isa great point, reason as objective, 
but he distinguishes even this objective reason from the Divine 
Being, and makes it representative of reality, rather than the 
reality itself. He calls reason operating spontaneously Di- 
vine, the Aoyos, the Word of God, and yet shrinks from call- 
ing it God, as does Rosmini from so calling the idea of being 
into which he resolves all our necessary and absolute ideas. 
But absolute and necessary ideas, if not God, if not real and 
necessary being, are mere abstractions, and therefore nothing; 
for the necessary is not and cannot be creature, since 
creature is always contingent. If real and necessary 
they must be being, and therefore God himself, the only 
being. The Aoyos, the Word, Verbum Dei, is a dis- 
tinction iz God, not from God, for the Word is God. 
Reason then, when distinguished from our faculty of intel- 
ligence, which depends on it, is not something between 
necessary being and contingent existence, but is real and 
necessary being, or God himself, as Fénelon maintains, and 
therefore the idea of good must be the Good itself.” 

“The ideal,” interposed Father John, “ is the intelli- 
gible, and the intelligible is God himself affirming him- 
self, and in the act of affirming himself creating and 
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illumining our intelligence ; and he is at once the Creator, 
the immediate object, and the light of our reason. The 
idea of good, which is the principle of our moral judgments, 
is God affirming hitnself to us as the Good itself. God, then, 
is himself the principle, the rule, standard, or measure of 
our moral judgment. When we judge this or that particular 
thing is or is not good, he is the term of comparison. We 
may properly judge whether this or that conception of God 
be true or false in the same way, but to ask whether God 
himself be good or not is absurd ; for we can, in order to 
answer the question, compare him only with himself.” 

“We have not,” added Diefenbach, “two distinct 
ideas, one of God, and another of good, between which we 
can institute a comparison, or which we can judge the one 
by the other. The two ideas in the real order are one and 
the same. God as being is identically God as good, for in 
God there is no distinction between essence and being, and 
none between being and attribute, or between one attribute 
and another.” 

“ Therefore,” said Winslow, “ nothing is gained by the 
attempt to found the sovereignty of God on his intrinsic 
justice, goodness, love, distinguished from his omnipotence, 
orcreative power. Goodness, justice, love, so distinguished, 
give the law according to which the sovereign power must 
be exercised, if you will, but they do not give dominion 
itself. If, per impossibile, some other power had created 
us, we might still love and revere God, for what he is in 
and of himself, but he would have no right to command us 
as a sovereign, for in that case we should not be his crea- 
tures, but another's.” 

“Tf, then, the Devil had created us, we should have 
been bound to obey the Devil,” concluded De Bonneville. 

“Give the Devil his due, is a maxim one often hears 
repeated,” replied Father John. “If the Devil were an 
independent being and were really our creator, we should 
be his, and bound to obey his commands. But the sup- 
position is absurd. The Devil could create us only on the 
supposition that he is not himself created, that he is 
real and necessary being ; and if real and necessary being, 
he cannot be evil but must be good, and hence not the 
Devil but God. The Devil is a creature, the creature of 
God, and therefore, like any other creature, belongs to God 
in all he is, and in all he can do. Whatever the power he 
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may have he has received it from God, and owes it to him. 
God owns him, owns his power, and therefore all that by 
that power can be brought forth, as he who owns the 
parents owns the offspring, as we believe is asserted by the 
laws of every civilized State.” 

“M. De Bonneville,’ said Winslow, “is a French 
royalist, in exile for his loyalty, and he, I presume, holds 
that he is bound to obey his legitimate prince, precisely be- 
cause it is his prince who commands, ‘The same command, 
however just and good, issued by another,,would not be a 
command for him. How then is it that he fails to perceive 
that the obligation to obey God does not depend on what 
is commanded, but on the fact that he who commands it 
is his sovereign. It is not precisely because what is com- 
manded is just and good that God’s commands are obliga- 
tory, but because they are the commands of him who has 
the right to omen 

“God’s commands bind our consciences because they 
are just and good,” said O’Connor. 

** Rather, 7 replied Winslow, “ they are just and good 
because they are his commands. I love the law of God, I 
delight in it, because it is just and good ; I obey it be- 
cause it is the command of my sovereign. ” 

“The dispute arises,’ said Diefenbach, “from not dis- 
tinguishing between the real sovereign and his deputy or 
representative, between him who is sovereign in his own 
right, and him who is sovereign only by commission. God is 
sovereign in his own right, and we owe him unconditional 
obedience ; we can make no inquiry into the intrinsic 
nature of his commands, before obeying ; we can only in- 
quire what is commanded, and whether it is really He who 
commands. The real sovereign is not and never can be a 
tyrant, fur tyrant, by the very force of the word, means a 
usurper, one who commands without the right to command. 
Every tyrannical act is a usurpation of power, and an un- 
just command is tyrannical, because no one has legitimate 
authority to command injustice. Human sovereigns, even 
the most legitimate, are only delegated sovereigns, and 
possess no soverel ignty in their own right. Into "their 
orders we may inquire, for they have no authority beyond 
their commission, and that commission never authorizes 
them to command what is intrinsically unjust. But when 
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we know the command is from God, to inquire if it be just 
or not, is not only irreverent, but absurd, for it is simply 
asking if the command of God be the command of God.” 

“ But that, though it may give us rights in face of the 
delegate or human representative of power, gives us none 
before God,” said O’Connor. “ The law of justice is univer- 
sal, and God himself is no more exempt from it than the 
meanest of his creatures. He has no more right to do in- 
justice than I have ; I have then before him the right of 
justice.” 

“The law of justice,” said Diefenbach, “is universal, 
not because it is distinct from God, above him, or anterior 
to him, but because it is God himself. He is bound by 
it only in the sense that he is bound by his own being, or 
the perfection of his own nature. He can apply the law to 
his creatures, or create existences that shall come under it, 
but he cannot alter it, because he cannot alter or annihi- 
late himself, or his own real and necessary being. Ged is, 
and is necessarily what he is. He only is, and whatever is 
distinguishable from him is not being, but existence, 
created by him, and having its being in his being, ‘for in 
him we live and move and have our being.’ Abstractions 
are nullities, and an abstract law is simply no law at all. 
The law of justice must be real, then being, and if being, 
God. Hence St. Augustine identifies it with the eternal 
reason or will of God. The nature of things, the contrary 
of which cannot be done, is not something distinct from 
God, and subjecting him, but is precisely his own eternal 
and immutable nature. The nature of things is what it is, 
because he is what he is, and cannot make himself other 
than he is. ‘To say such or such a thing is impossible in 
the nature of things, is simply to say that it is repugnant 
to the nature of God, and what he, from the perfection of his 
nature, cannot do, God cannot be subject to any law but 
that of his own being. He cannot be placed under obliga- 
tion ; we then can have no rights before him, and no rights 
at all except from him, and under him, for rights on the 
one side are obligations on the other.” 

“But by placing the law in the very being of God,” 
said De Bonneville, ‘‘in his eternal and immutable being, 
Mr. Diefenbach returns to my doctrine, which he denied, 
that the right of God to command is in his essence, and 
not in his creative act.” 
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“By no means,” answered Father John, “ for the 
creative act is a free, voluntary act of God, and not a ne- 
cessity of his being. That he should have dominion over 
his creatures in case he creates, is the law of his own being ; 
but that he has dominion over me, rests on the fact that he 
has made me, and I am his ; by virtue the principle, the 
thing made, belongs to the maker. That the thing made 
belongs to the maker, is implied in being ; but that God 
has made me, and I therefore belong to him, depends on 
his act, because that act is on his parta free act. If you 
ask why has God dominion over me, I answer, because he 
has made me, and the thing made ‘belongs to the maker. 
If you ask w hy the thing made belongs to “the maker, I an- 
swer, because the thing “made is the “maker, mediante the 
act of making. God is eternal being, self-existent, inde- 
pendent, and therefore belongs only to himself. His acts 
are his acts, proceed from his being, are vitally joined to it, 
and subsist only init. The creature subsists in the creative 
act alone, and by it is vitally joined, as the act itself, to 
the Creator, and therefore pertains to his being as the ef- 
fect to the cause, and is nothing save in the cause.” 

* All existences,” added Diefenbach, “‘ proceed from 
God, and have their being in his being,—the truth panthe- 
ism sees and asserts, The only being they have is his 
being, and they are only in him. He ‘then is their being. 
But not immediately, for that is the error of pantheism. 
Then mediately, and then they have their being in his 
being, mediante his creative act, which not only produces 
them from nothing, but sustains or keeps them existences. 
God is universally, efficaciously, creatively present, creating 
them every instant from nothing, the truth deism denies. 
There is nothing between the eternal being of God and 
existences but his creative act, and nothing but his creative 
act between them and nothing, and hence they are really 
his being, mediante his creative act, and through that act 
vitally joined to it.” 

‘“* But to avoid another error of pantheism,” said Wins- 
low, “we must understand that the creative act which creates 
existences and unites them to God as his acts, creates 
them not as modes or affections of his being, but as activi- 
ties or second causes, able in the order of second causes to 
imitate or copy his creative act. He is immanent or pres- 
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ent in his act, but as first cause, creating second causes. So 
great is his creative energy that it makes its effects, them- 
selves, a sort of creators in their own order, in relation to 
their own effects or phenomena.” 

“Hence,” said Diefenbach, “ the ground of moral and 
political obligation. ‘The creatures of God are created ac- 
tivities, and man and those above him are created free 
activities, free agents, and capable, though in a feeble 
sense, of imitating hisfree activity as First Cause. But as 
they are made such only by his creative act, they owe even 
this free activity to him, and are bound to render it to him 
freely and voluntarily. As he owns our voluntary activity, 
he has the right to its product. Through his creative act he 
becomes the law to us, our sovereign, and we his subjects. 
As our law he is our Final Cause, as by his creative act he 
is our First Cause. As we proceed from him by his free, 
voluntary act as First Cause, so we must return to him as 
our linal Cause by our own free, voluntary act, or obedience, 
He is our first and our final cause, our first beginning and 
last end. Hence we have and can have no rights before 
him ; rights, I mean, which we can plead against him; we 
have before him only duties, and what we call our rights 
before him are only the excess of his goodness, the rewards 
he freely offers us.” 

“The only right man has before God,” said Father 
John, “ or can pretend to have, is, that since he has willed 
us to be free agents, he must have us free agents as long as 
he wills us to exist, and govern us accordingly. But this, 
in reality, is his right, not ours ; for it is simply the right 
in him to be what he is, and not to contradict his own es- 
sential nature. Being created activities, free moral agents, 
we have rights in regard to one another, but only duties 
before God.” 

** As we are bound to obey God because he is the law or 
our final cause,” said Winslow, ‘‘and as he is our final 
cause only by virtue of the fact that he is our first cause or 
Creator, his dominion is, and must be,founded on his creative 
act, and we are his, and bound to serve him, because he is 
our Creator, and therefore, our final cause. His right to 
govern us, is in the fact that he has created us, and owns 
us. In obeying him, we are giving him only what we owe 
him, only discharging the debt strictly his due.” 
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“In this we see,” said Father John, “ that both athe- 
ism and pantheism deny all moral conceptions, for denying 
the Creator they can assert no sovereign, and, unable to 
assert a sovereign, they can assert no law, no justice, there- 
fore, no rights on the one hi ind, or duties on the other. We 
see ‘also, here the real atheism of those—and they are 
many—who scorn to serve God from a sense of duty, or be- 
cause commanded, but profess to be willing to serve him 
from love. They deny that they owe a debt to God, which 
they are bound in strict justice to pay him, but are willing 
to make him, from their boundless generosity, a donation to 
the same or even a greater amount. This sort of Jove, so 
attractive to our superficial, immoral, unbelieving, sontis 
mental age, is no service of God at all, because it contains 
no act of obedience, no recognition of the divine dominion 
or sovereignty, of his right to us and to all we can do. In 
it there is no acknowledgment of his proprietorship, and it 
implies no act of submission to him as the law or final 
cause of the will. It is the invention of a heart capable 
of feeling indeed, but too proud to acknowledge its de- 
pendence, too proud to own a superior—a master—even 
though that master is its Maker. Certainly, we are com- 
manded to love God with all our heart, mind, soul, and 
strength, but not with a sentimental love that excludes, but 
with the rational love that includes, the sense of justice, of 
stern duty. We love and adore God for what he is in him- 
seif ; we give him thanks for what he has done for us, both in 
creation and redemption ; we Lope in him and confide in 1is 
promises, as our supreme good, but we obey him becaus:: he 
is oursovereign lord and master. Not to obey him because he 
is our sovereign lord, and we are his by his right of proper:y, 
is not to obey him at all, and we only follow our own sen- 
timents and impulses, and obey ourselves, It is to deny 
his relation to us as our beginning and end, and to set our- 
selves up in his place. The morality, based on sentiment, 
impulse, or interest, is no real morality at all, and is, in the 
last analysis, only selt-love, or the adoration of self. We 
are moral, only in so far as we act in obedience to the will 
of our sovereign, and in acting, acknowledge his right or 
authority to do with us as he pleases—to command us 
what he chooses.” 

“ Hence,” said Winslow, ‘ they who do even the things 
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commanded by the law, if they do them not because the 
law ordains them, fail to honor the lawgiver. In order to 
give God his due, we must keep the commandments be- 
cause they are Ais commandments, so that in the act of 
keeping them, there shall be an acknowledgment of his 
dominion, and of our subjection to him. We must in it 
perform an act of real, downright submission, and make a 
full and unreserved confession of the truth that we are his, 
and not our own. It is this, not the thing commanded, 
that makes obedience so humiliating or so distasteful to our 
pride. It is far pleasanter to be generous than it is to be 
just, and sacrifice is less humiliating than obedience. In 
obedience, we deny ourselves. In generosity, in sacrifice, 
except sacrifices made for the sake of God, we assert our- 
selves. We may be generous from pride, we can be obedient 
only from humility. The English and Americans, the so- 
called Anglo-Saxon family, are generous, and are inferior to 
no people on earth, in nobility of sentiment, and manliness 
of character ; but they are deficient in humility, lack that 
true loyalty of heart which loves and obeys the law because it 
is the law. They will submit to no authority, because it is 
authority. They are proud, and claim to be their own lords 
and masters. They can brook no superior, and what they 
do they will do because it is their pleasure, because it com- 
ports with their own self-respect and personal dignity.” 

** Mr. Winslow is too sweeping in his expressions,” said 
Father John. ‘‘ Those traits of character, when confined to 
our purely human relations, the relations of man with man, 
and of man with society, are not unreasonable, and, up to a 
certain point, are evencommendable. They give to the in- 
dividual a personal dignity and manly bearing ; they found 
free governments, favor republican institutions, and provide 
safeguards for individual freedom and independence. ‘Lhey 
cease to be commendable, and become sinful only when trans- 
ferred to the relations of man with his Maker. As God’s 
dominion is founded on his creative act, through which, if 
we may so speak, he becomes our final cause, as he is in his 
eternal essence his own final cause in creating, he is the 
end or supreme law of ail our free, voluntary activity. As 
his dominion is universal and absolute, since he is sole first 
cause as sole final cause, it excludes all other dominion and 
denies all dominion of man over man, and of society in its 
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own right over individuals, No creature has an inherent 
right over another. What we call the rights of man and 
of society are really the rights of God. ‘T have no rights 
before him, and owe him the most absolute and unreserved 
submission, but as the necessary converse of this I do and 
can owe submission to no one else. Before him I can make no 
assertion of self, for 1 have no self independent of him, but 
before others, before all creatures, I have the perfect right 
of self-assertion. No creature can bind me by his own au- 
thority, and the debt I must pay to my neighbor, I owe 
not to him, but to God, and I must pay it to him only 
because such is the will of God, my sovereign. The obe- 
dience, the submission is in all cases due to God alone, and 
where his law does not exact it, 1 owe no obedience at all. 
Theocracy, then, frees us from all authority but that of 
God, and while it exacts entire submission of man to his 
Maker, it asserts his entire freedom and independence in 
all his relations with his fellow-men, both individually and 
socially, No individual, no king, no emperor, no aristoc- 
racy, no democracy has any power to bind me, save as the 
delegate, vicar, or representative of God, appointed and 
commissioned by him, and even then, only within the terms 
of the commission. Theoc racy is, therefore, the basis and 
the only basis of all true or desirable liberty.” 


ConvERSATION II. 


“If the dominion belongs to God, and his dominion is 
absolute, universal, and exclusive,’ remarked O’Connor, 
“every government except his is a usurpation, and founded 
in robbery and violence. Theocratic government, then, 
must be the only rightful, legitimate, or just government. 
But how can we assert this without denying the great po- 
litical doctrine of the modern world, namely, the sovereignty 
of the people, and therefore the legitimacy ‘of the political 
institutions of this country, which are professedly founded 
on that doctrine. The sovereignty of the people, as ex- 
plained by the most accredited organs of the Democratic 
party, asserts that the people or a majority of them, are in 
their own native might and right the sovereign. So wrote 
Mr. O’Sullivan some years since in the Democratic Review, 
and this appears to be alike the doctrine of the American 
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Democrats and of the European Liberals. Mazzini and his 
followers speak of the people not only as people-king or king- 
people, as Virgil called the Romans, but also as PEOPLE- 
Gop, and go so far as to claim for them the absolute and ex- 
clusive authority even in matters of religion,—dogma, dis- 
cipline, and worship. Can it be pretended that this doctrine 
is compatible with Theocracy, or the absolute dominion of 
God, founded on his creative act ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Winslow, “and therefore I 
regard democracy as only another name for pantheism or 
atheism ; ‘an illuminated hell,’ as Fisher Ames called 
it.” 

“Tt certainly, wherever it has had sway, has justified the 
strong expression of that most eloquent and enlightened of 
American orators,” said De Bonneville. “‘ Its very essence 
is to make war on the throne and the altar. I cordially en- 
dorse all that can be said against democracy, and am the 
last man in the world to assert that blasphemy the sover- 
eignty of the people.” 

“The sovereignty of the people, in the sense alleged,” 
remarked Diefenbach, ‘ no Christian, and indeed no philos- 
opher till his brain is ‘addled, can assert. It is atheism and 
blasphemy. But God, having created man with an active 
nature, as a cause in the order of second causes, can dele- 
gate to him authority, and can, if he chooses, delegate the 
political power to the people collectively as well as to the 
king or the nobility, and if you only understand that the 
people hold their power as a trust from God, there is no 
more blasphemy or atheism in calling the people than in 
calling the king or nobility sov ereign.’ 

“Tt, am,’ ’ said Father John, “ no y democrat in the popular 
sense of the word, but I see no incompatibility between 
Theocracy and the real principles or constitution of the 
American State. The assertion of theocracy does not ex- 
clude human governments, in the sense of delegated or di- 
vinely commissioned governments, any more than the power 
given to an agent denies or excludes the power of the prin- 
cipal. The sovereignty of the people, when asserted against 
the sovereignty of "God, is atheism, pantheism, bl: asphemy; : 
but when asserted only against the sov ereignty of the king 
or the nobility, as it was by those who first asserted it, and 
also by the fathers of the American republic, it is nothing 
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that-may not be rightfully asserted and defended. It then 
means simply that the political power delegated by the 
divine sovereign vests in the people or the “body of the 

nation, and that kings and nobilities hold from and are 
accountable to the nation, It identifies the state and the 
nation, denies that the king is the state, aud regards him 
simply as the first magistrate of the nation, and justiciable 
by it. If he abuses his office, perverts it to base and selfish 
ends, enslaves and oppresses the people, the nation, on this 
supposition, has the right to depose and punish him as the 
English nation did Charles I. and the French nation did 
Louis X VI.” 

“T do not,” said De Bonneville, “accept the doctrine 
that kings hold from the people and are justiciable by them, 
for [hold with Louis XLV. that the king is the state, not 
simply its first magistrate, and I could not explain the 
consecration of our ancient French kings with holy oil, if 
I did not. But it is not Theocracy in that it asserts the 
dominion of God and that all power is derived from him— 
for that every Christian does and must hold—but Theoc- 
racy in that it vests the sovereignty, in temporals as well 
as in spirituals, in the priesthood who claim to be the ex- 
clusive oracles of God, and to have the divine sanction for 
whatever they command, that the world has very gener- 
ally agreed to regard with horror, and to repulse as a tyr- 
anny which crushes at once both soul and body.” 

“Tt would seem then,” said Winslow, “ that it is Hieroc- 
racy rather than Theocracy, that is so odious to the world. 
But the priestly government is held to be odious, because 
it professes to govern in the name of God, who only hath 
dominion. So the odium, after all,really attaches to Theoc- 
racy. In point of fact, priestly governments are regard- 
ed as odious, because they assert the Divine dominion, and 
the sacredness of power, thus making obedience a matter of 
conscience, and because they aim to govern in reference to 
spiritual and eternal rather than in reference to mere sen- 
sible and temporal good,—the very things which should 
make them loved and respected! Bunt God is sovereign, 
and may delegate power to whom he pleases ; and if he 
chooses to delegate it to the priesthood and thus establish 
a Hierocracy, what right have you or I to object ? Has he 
not the right to do what he will with his own ?” 
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“ There is no doubt,” said O’Connor, “ that as a matter 
of fact, the world very generally holds sacerdotal govern- 
ments in temporal affairs to be the worst governments pos- 
sible. T he world, appealing to the ancient priesthoods of 
Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Pheenicia, Gaul and Brittany, Mex- 
ico at the time of its discovery by the Spaniards, and to 
modern India, Thibet, Tartary, and Japan, in justification 
alleges that these gov ernments are opposed to social well- 
being and national. prosperity, that they oppose the progress 
of science and the diffusion of intelligence, keep the people 
in ignorance and wedded to routine, repress all free thought, 
and all original development of genius, debase and besot 
the people with superstition, and enervate their very souls 
by an all-pervading, vigilant, and inexorable despotism.” 

” Those were or are heathen priesthoods,” answered 
Winslow, “and it is not lawful to conclude from them 
what are or must be the influences of the true Christian 
Hierarchy. Yet even in the nations mentioned, I do not 
find the priesthood, unless for brief moments, the only 
—— power, Always, at least since Nemrod, the 
mighty hunter before the Lord, I find the prince or civil 
power by the side of the priesthood, and not unfrequently 
usurping its functions.” 

** Not only so,” said Father John, “ but the most really 
flourishing periods of the so-called sacerdotal nations of 
antiquity, were precisely those in which the power and in- 
fluence of those priesthoods were the greatest. In every 
age and nation the priesthood is the depositary of its 
highest wisdom, its most sacred traditions, and its purest 
morality. In all ages and nations priests have been the 
civilizers of the race, and the representatives of intelli- 
gence and moral power. Even in Protestant nations the 
preachers are above the average of the people, and repre- 
sent for them intelligence and moral power, and so far 
the Divine. The moral, intellectual, and material degra- 
dation of the people in ancient sacerdotal nations did not 
originate in the fact, nor were they prevented from being 
remedied by the fact, that the sacerdocy governed. The 
priests of Egypt and of the old mystic East, ‘low as they fell, 
degraded as they became, preserved better than any other 
class the primitive wisdom, or tradition of the primitive 
revelation made to our first parents, and it was from them 
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that Greece received the elements of her civilization, and 
Plato drew those parts of his philosophy which have made 
him called even by some Christians the divine Plato. 
However numerous and lamentable their short-comiugs or 
their positive errors, the Gentile priesthoods kept alive in the 
hearts of men the religious sentiment, and asserted always 
the supremacy of moral and intellectual power against 
brute force, represented by the warrior caste. Certainly 
they had false, horribly false conceptions of God and the 
Divine government, but they, nevertheless, asserted the 
Divinity “and the obligation of moral and religious service, 
Certainly superstition mingled in all their ‘religion and 
worship, but superstition bears witness to true religion, and 
is less debasing and brutalizing than atheism. The Pagan 
Greek or Roman was far above the atheistical Chinese.” 
“The ancient Gentile priesthood, I think,” said Dief- 
enbach, ‘ had their origin in good rather than in evil. God 
has established for the human race two powers, the priestly 
and the kingly. In the beginning these powers were not 
detached the one from the other, but were both united in 
the person of the patriarch or pater-familias, the patri- 
cian of early Roman history, who was both priest and 
king for his own family, household, or gens. This order, 
the patriarchal, was the original or earliest form of gov- 
ernment, and is that from which all other forms have been 
developed. It was in the early ages of the world universal, 
and we find traces of it among all nations ancient and 
modern, especially in the gentes of the Romans, the hordes 
of Tartary, the septs of Ireland, the c/ans of Scotland, the 
tribes of the American Indians, and in the village of the 
Hindus and Russians. In this order originally, as I have 
said, the two powers were united, but in the time of Nem- 
rod, as I read the Biblical records, the kingly power de- 
tached itself from the priestly, and erected itself into a 
separate power. Nemrod would build cities, found a mighty 
empire, and reign alone as absolute lord and master. The 
priesthood still remained in the pater-familias, till gradu- 
ally it became confined to certain priestly families, who in 
process of time became priestly corporations, and in some 
nations, a priestly caste. The separation was not sought 
or effected by the priestly power, but by the kingly, and the 
union continued in the Biblical patriarchs till the establish- 
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ment of the Levitical priesthood, and the consecration of 
Aaron. With the Gentiles, that is, the people who broke 
from the patriarchal order and apostatized from the patri- 
archal religion, the separation took place at a much earlier 
date, and by violence, not as in the Levitical priesthood, 
by Divine authority and arrangement. But even in these 
apostate nations the Gentile priesthoods were in some sense, 
the continuation, though in a heterodox line, of the primi- 
tive and true priesthood, which God had originally estab- 
lished among men. They succeeded, in some sort, to the 
patriarchal priesthood, and represented for the Gentiles 
the ideal or the Divine element in human life and affairs. 
They did not all at once lose the primitive doctrine, or 
even their original character, and all the great states of 
antiquity were, most likely, founded while they were com- 
paratively pure. They became corrupt and corrupted doc- 
trine and worship only by degrees, and all the historical 
records bearing on the case go to prove that while they 
remained comparatively pure their power was createst, 
and precisely while their power was greatest their respect- 
ive nations were the most moral, laid the foundations of 
their grandeur, and made their most rapid strides in civiliza- 
tion. To the superficial observer these nations may seem 
to have become more resplendent as the influence of the 
priesthood declined, and as the lay power became more and 
more predominant ; but it is only with a phosphorescent 
splendor, indicative of their increasing rottenness, The de- 
cadence of a nation dates from the decadence of the power 
and influence of its priesthood. The heroic ages of Greece 
and Rome are the ages when the sacerdotal order exerted the 
most influence, and the nation was most careful to observe 
the worship of the Gods, The philosophers came after- 
yards and undermined the belief in the popular religion, 
taught the people to speculate, to doubt, and to ridicule 
the popular worship, and Greece fell before the invader and 
ceased to be an independent nation. Rome, founded by a 
colony not yet became idolaters, became gradually corrupt, 
and the power and influence of her priesthood declined, the 
piety of her people, so renowned during her ages of progress 
disappeared, and the mistress of the world entered upon her 
long agony under her Cwsars. The decline of the influence 
of Protestant ministers in this country is visibly attended by 
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an increase of luxury, crime, immorality, and corruption, 
in which we already nearly rival pagan Rome or Babylon, 
and the speedy fall or ruin of our young republic might be 
safely predicted, did we not see transplanted here, taking 
root, and springing up with a fresh and vigorous growth, 
the true Catholic priesthood, in living union with its Chief.” 

“The corruptions of the ancient priesthoods did not 
originate wholly in the priesthoods themselves, for the 
detaching of the kingly from the priestly functions, the 
first great act of Gentile apostasy, was not their act, but 
the act of the Nemrods,” said Winslow, “ and their cor- 
ruption which followed, was owing not to their power, but to 
their relative weakness before the growing power of the 
lay sovereign. The arts they are said to have practised, 
the frauds they committed, and the tricks they resorted to, 
originated not in their possession of power, but in efforts 
to retain their constantly declining influence in face of the 
lay authority, which labored to subject them to itself, and 
to make them the instruments of its ambition, as Napo- 
leon I. sought to subject and use the Papacy. Wher- 
ever they retained their independence of the lay power, 
the Gentile priests were, even in the worst of times, the 
pars sanior of the nation, and the least unfitted to be 
the depositary of power ; and in no instance I can find, in 
ancient or modern times, has the nation gained in real 
strength, virtue, or true glory by the passage of power 
from true or false priests to the lay chiefs of society.” 

“ This view of the ancient Gentile priesthoods, that they 
had their origin in the legitimate priesthood established by 
God himself, and that they became more and more corrupt 
as time went on, is not in accordance with the doctrine held 
by the scholars of France and Germany,” remarked De 
Bonneville. “ These scholars suppose the lowest point in 
the Gentile religions was their starting point, and that 
they were gradually purified, enlightened, and elevated by 
the natural progress of the human mind, till they rose to 
the sublime conceptions of Hebrew and Christian Mono- 
theism.” 

“That is because they suppose darkness is older than 
light, and error older than truth,” replied Father Joha; 
“and because they wish to be able to destroy the authority 
of Christianity, by making it appear that it has been at- 
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tained to in the natural religious progress of the human 
mind. They assume against all history and all philosophy, 
that the earliest religion of the human race was the lowest 
and most disgusting form of fetichism. They take the 
juggler or medicine-man of the North American savages, 
as the incipient priest, instead of taking him as the degen- 
erate priest. The medicine-man of the savages is the last 
faint reminiscence of the priest, not the germ from which 
the priest is developed. The savage is not the primitive 
state, but the deteriorated state of the human race, the 
lowest state to which the race ever falls. The Gentile 
priesthoods in their origin and early stages were compara- 
tively pure and enlightened. They started with the 
patriarchal religion, as the patrimony of the human race, 
but, like imprudent heirs, they gradually squandered or 
lost it in their wild and reckless speculations.” 

“That patrimony,” said Winslow, “ included not only 
natural reason, but also the primitive revelation made to 
our first parents in the garden, which contained, in sub- 
stance, St. Thomas tells us, the whole revelation which 
God has made to man.” 

‘There has never been,” added Diefenbach, “ but one 
revelation from God to man. We must not suppose that 
God made no revelation to man till about two thousand 
years ago, or that he made a revelation only to the little 
Jewish people enclosed within the narrow limits of Pales- 
tine. He made his revelation in the beginning, to our first 
parents, and in making it to them, he made it to the whole 
human race. The ancient patriarch and the modern 
Catholic belong to one and the same religion; as believed 
the one so believes the other. Faith never varies. The 
patriarchs believed in Christ as we believe in Christ, only 
they believed in him as to come, and we in him as having 
come.” 

“The present tendency in a certain class of scholars,” 
said Father John, “to deny the supernatural origin of 
Christianity, is a reaction against an untenable hypothesis, 
originally started, I believe, by Philo, the Jew, and re- 
vived and generally heid by the learned of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The medizval scholastics knew 
doctiine, faith, theology, and philosophy as well as we, 
if not better ; but they knew less of history, and therefore 
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made little account of the coincidences of doctrine and 
worship in remote Gentile nations with Christianity. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
after our missionaries had visited India, China, and Japan, 
and explored the regions of the New World, the subject 
attracted more attention, and the learned overlooking or 
not duly considering the primitive revelation made to man- 
kind, and it not occurring to them that it might, in a 
broken and corrupt form, be transmitted in the Gentile 
world through an independent, though heterodox line, 
agreed very generally to regard whatever they found in the 
Gentile religion coincident with Christianity, and not de- 
rivable from natural reason, as borrowed from the Jewish 
scriptures, or learned from intercourse with the Jewish peo- 
ple. The hypothesis was too narrow to meet the exigencies 
of the case, and moreover was not sustainable by history. 
There is scarcely a dogma, a moral precept, or a usage ‘ 
common to the Jews and Christians, or regarded even as 
peculiarly Christian, that cannot be "found in some form, 

pure, corrupted, mutilated, or travestied, in Gentile reli- 
gions, older than the Hebrew Scriptures, though not older 

than the Hebrew traditions, and which were the religions of 
nations, who we cannot reasonably suppose had any inter- 
course with the Jews,—an isolated, agricultural, and pasto- 
ral people. The learned of the last century and the first 
part of the present, seeing this and taking it for granted 
that the heathen had no ‘Tevelation, or reminiscences of a 
revelation, asserted a contrary hy pothesis, made Christians 
the borrowers, and brought these very coincidences to 
prove that Christianity is not a revealed religion, but the 
natural production of the human mind.” 

“ The error on both sides,” said Diefenbach, “ is in as- 
suming that the Gentiles had only the simple light of natu- 
ral reason, and that the Mosaic law was, what it was not, a 
revelation of dogmatic and moral truth. The dogmatic and 
moral truth presupposed, implied, or prefigured in the Mo- 
saic law, was simply the dogmatic and moral truth held by 
the patriarchs, and contained in the revelation made to 
our first parents. Even our Lord himself did not come to 
reveal new truth, truth before unrevealed, or to make a 
new revelation of dogmatic and moral truth. He came to 
fulfil the promises made to the patriarchs, and to do those 
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things without which the faith of the patriarchs would have 
been vain and illusory ; for their faith pointed forward, as 
ours points back, to the Incarnation of the Word, or second 
Person of the Trinity, to the Atonement, the Redemption 
of the human race, through the life, passion, death, and res- 
urrection of the God-man, ‘the Word made flesh.” No 
doubt the faith was rendered more explicit by the preach- 
ing of our Lord and his Apostles than it was before. New 
provisions for the preservation, administration, and applica- 
tion of the truth were instituted ; but the matter of faith 
was not extended, no really new dogma or new moral precept 
was added. Strike out, as Unitarians do, the Incarna- 
tion, and what depends on it, or grows out of it, and you 
make the mission of our Lord at best only the work of an 
ordinary reformer, who Jabors to recall men to the prac- 
tice of truths and virtues, which they have obscured, neg- 
lected, or forgotten. His mission is significant only when 
regarded as fulfilling the faith, or doing those things which 
are promised in faith.” 

“The Christian revelation, as distinguished from the 
doing of the things by the Word, on which the redemption 
of the race and the elevation of human nature to be the 
nature of God, depend,” added Father John, “ was made 
to our first parents, and a worship was instituted for them, 
on their expulsion from the garden, in accordance with that 
revelation, and adapted to their state. This revelation 
the father was commissioned and commanded to teach his 
children, and of this worship he was instituted the priest 
for his own family or household. This order, the patri- 
archal order, prevailed with the whole human race before 
the deluge, and even after the deluge with the faithful 
patriarchs, till the institution of the Levitical priesthood. 
It prevailed everywhere till the apostasy of the Gentiles. 
After the building of the Tower of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues, and consequent loss of unity of speech and unity 
of communion, there took place a schism in the human race, 
and the Gentiles or Schismatics then dispersed into sepa- 
rate nations, as we see Protestants formed into sepa- 
rate and often mutually hostile sects. From that time 
there have been two lines, the one orthodox, the other 
heterodox, through which the primitive revelation and wor- 
ship have been transmitted. Through the orthodox line, 
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the faithful patriarchs, the Synagogue, and the Church, 
they have been transmitted in their unity and simplicity, 
their purity and integrity ; in the heterodox line, that of 
the Gentile priesthoods and the sects, ancient and modern, 
they have been also transmitted, but in an impure, corrupt, 
broken, mutilated, and sometimes in a travestied form. 
Nevertheless the heterodox line has always transmitted 
something of the true religion. There is not a dogma or pre- 
cept of the Catholic Church, some traces of which, either as 
denied or asserted, as pure or perverted, cannot be found in 
some one or all of the Protestant sects. The Gentiles, the 
Protestants of the old world, took their point of depart- 
ure in the primitive tradition which had been transmitted 
to them through father and son from Adam. All their dog- 
mas, precepts, superstitions, rites, ceremonies, even those 
evidently demoniacal, are reminiscences, corruptions, per- 
versions, imitations, or travesties of the true faith and 
worship. They did not borrow directly from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or from the Hebrew people, but drew from the 
same original tradition, corrupted with them by the loss of 
unity of speech at Babel. ‘The ancestors of the ancient 
Gentiles, as the ancestors of the Hebrews, were orthodox 
believers and worshippers, as the ancestors, and not very 
remote ancestors, of modern Protestants were orthodox 
Catholics, and lived and died in the communion of the 
Church. Among the Gentiles the priests succeeded to the 
priestly functions of the patriarchs, and were the deposita- 
ries of the primitive religion as it was retained in Gentilism, 
and though heterodox in the beginning, and growing more 
and more heterodox as time went on, they really did repre- 
sent religion, as far as it was represented at all, in the 
Gentile world, as Protestant preachers represent it among 
Protestant nations, and would represent it far more truly if 
they were less under lay influence, and more independent 
of the civil government and their congregations. 1 do not 
think it a misfortune that the Gentile priesthoods had 
power, but I do think it a grievous misfortune that the 
Gentile nations had not the true and divinely protected 
and assisted priesthood. I do not think Protestant nations 
suffer from the power and influence of their preachers, but 
they suffer from not having true, legitimate, orthodox 
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priests, to feed them with pure doctrine, and to offer up 
the true sacrifice for them.” 

“There are,” said Diefenbach, “true priesthoods and 
false priesthoods, and nobody can expect the false to equal 
the true. The human mind cannot act without the ideal, 
that is, God, who is the apodictic element of all human 
thought, and of all human life. Men in the reflective or- 
der may or may not reproduce their intuitions truly, but 
they alwaysreproduce them in some sort. Hence, they have 
always some conception of the Divine in human affairs, some 
sort of a credo, some sort of religion, which is for them the 
supreme law—a law that binds in foro conscientiwas well as 
in foro exterior’. The priesthood is the representative of 
this law, that is, the Divine in human life. Since all author- 
ity is from God, and he only hath dominion, or the right to 
govern, it follows that whatever governing power he dele- 
gates to man is a trust vested in the priesthood. It does not 
of course, legitimately vest in a false priesthood, as became 
the Gentile priesthoods, but for those nations who have 
no true legitimate priests, these false priests are the 
least illegitimate depositaries of power they have. Their 
right is good as against all other claimants, and yields 
necessarily only before the right of the true priesthood. 
Representing the Divine, though imperfectly and untruly, 
they yet represent it, for their nations, and for these nations 
to rebel against them, save at the command of the true 
priesthood, would, in their minds, consciences, and in the 
practical moral effects, be, to rebel against God, and to 
refuse all acknowledgment of the Divine government. To 
reject a false religion, for none at all, is atheism, and athe- 
ism is worse than heresy or superstition. The government 
of false or heretical priests will be false in the face of the 
true priests of God, but relatively to that of the laity, who 
are equally removed from the truth, it will be legitimate 
and good.” 


ConvVERSATION III. 


“T hope,” said De Bonneville, “that I have due rev- 
erence for the ministers of religion, and I would never 
countenance the adherents even of a false religion, in 
treating their ministers with disrespect. The minister of 
religion, even when the religion is heterodox, bas for 
me something sacred, and I would never treat even a 
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Protestant minister as if he were the same as a Protes- 
tant layman. But I look upon the orthodox clergy, or 
my own Church, as having received authority only in spir- 
ituals, and I hold the interests of religion are best pro- 
moted when the clergy let secular matters alone, and con- 
fine themselves to their own spiritual functions.” 

“If we accept the principle that all authority in morals 
and politics as well as in religion comes from God, who 
through his creative act, is the law to all his creatures,” 
said O’Connor, “ I see not how we can make any valid dis- 
tinction between authority in spirituals and authority in sec- 
ulars. Ifthe clergy represent the ideal element of thought, I 
see not how we can say their authority does not extend alike 
to all departments of life, to seculars, as well as to spirituals.” 

“The question,” replied De Bonneville, “ is not one of 
reasoning, but one of authority. Our Lord says, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ and therefore, ‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.’” 

“ That the clergy, in union with the Sovereign Pontiff, 
their chief, are a spiritual society, and possess only spiritual 
authority, or have only spiritual functions is, I suppose,” said 
Winslow, “‘ agreed on all hands. The real question is not 
whether the spiritual society has secular authority or not, 
but whether the spiritual authority itself, by its own nature, 
subordinates the secular authority. The government, in 
both spirituals and seculars, belongs to God, who only hath 
dominion. The spiritual society is instituted as his minis- 
ter in the government of human affairs. It representa the 
spiritual law, and the spiritual law is the supreme law, from 
which all so-called human laws derive their force. The 
spiritual society, then, is not merely the superior of secu- 
lar society in dignity or rank, but its superior in authority, 
as the Creator is superior to the creature. All authority 
belongs to God ; all dominion is his ; the spiritual society 
represents on earth his supreme dominion ; therefore, secu- 
lar princes must hold from God through the spiritual 
society, or the Church, and be amenable to that society, 
and justiciable by it. The texts M. de Bonneville cites 
do not sustain him. When our Lord says his ‘ kingdom is 
not of this world,’ he does not mean that he has not au- 
thority over this world, for he says, ‘all power in heaven 
and in earth is given unto me,’ but that his kingdom is not 
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of this world, not derived from it, or not founded on its 
principles and maxims, in the old sense of the word of, 
which is the sign of the genitive, answering to the Latin de, 
and the Greek €«, the preposition used in the original. The 
other text spoken by our Lord, in answer to a captious 
question put to him by the Jews, does not affirm that 
Cesar owns any thing or has any rights. It was the 
Jews, not our Lord, that said, the image and superscrip- 
tion on the tribute money are Cesar’s. Our Lord simply 
replies, if Ceesar’s, as you say, then render to Cesar what 
is Ceesar’s, and render unto God the things that are God’s. 
He does not answer the question, ‘ Is it lawful to pay trib- 
ute to Cesar ?’ put by the Jews to entrap him, but merely 
asserts the general principle, that we must give to every 
one his due. That he did not acknowledge Cesar’s right 
to the tribute, at least from the priesthood, is evident, 
from his telling Peter to pay it, not as an act of justice, 
but as expedient, in order to avoid scandal.” 

“But conceding all authority is from God,” asked 
O’Connor, “ why may not God have made the spiritual 
society supreme in spirituals, and the state or secular 
society in seculars ? Both would then hold from him, and 
be compatible with the assertion of his exclusive dominion.” 

*“God can do,” answered Winslow, “‘ whatever is not 
incompatible with his own eternal being,—any thing but 
deny or annihilate himself. But he can found no order in 
which the spiritual is not supreme in authority, because 
he is himselt the spiritual in itself, and as the dominion 
is his alone, the supreme authority is and must neces- 
sarily be spiritual. He cannot make the division of 
authority contended for, because the spiritual representing 
him, the distinction between it and the secular must copy 
or imitate in the order of second causes his creative 
act. The sovereign Lord is one and indivisible, and as his 
authority is by its own nature spiritual, the spiritual which 
represents him must include all the authority he delegates, 
and by its own nature extend to all creatures in all their 
acts, words, and deeds. It, if it represents the Divine 
authority at all, must then represent it in its universality 
and exclusiveness, and stand to the secular as representing 
the relation of creator and creature.” 

* But even that,” rejoined O’Connor, “ concedes a 
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radical distinction between the spiritual and the secular, 
for the distinction between creator and creature is 
radical. If then God can delegate power at all to a 
creature, why not to the secular society as well as to the 
spiritual, since the secular society is no less his creature 
than the spiritual society.” 

‘Secular society is the creature of God indeed,” re- 
plied Winslow, “ but his creature mediante the spiritual 
society, and therefore he can delegate power to it only 
through the medium of that society. All power is spirit- 
ual, and the secular holds from God through the spiritual.” 

“That denies all original secular power,” said De 
Bonneville, ‘and makes the secular the mere creature of 
the spiritual. It supposes the prince does not receive his 
authority immediately from God, but receives it from God 
only through the medium of the Pope,—the theory of 
Gregory VII. and Boniface VIII., but which the Christian 
world has rejected.” 

“Which temporal princes and their lawyers and 
courtiers have rejected, M. de Bonneville should say,” re- 
plied Winslow. “ But if the two great Popes named 
asserted it, they asserted it not as a theory of their own, 
but as the law of Christ, whose vicar they were, and to 
oppose it is to oppose Christ himself. The Pope is the 
highest authority for declaring what is or is not the Divine 
order.” 

“But the Church herself,’ replied O’Connor, “ has 
always recognized two societies and two distinct powers. 
Pope Gelasius asserts it in writing to the Emperor Anasta- 
sius, and admonishes that prince that as the spiritual does 
not encroach on the rights of the secular power, the secular 
must not encroach on the rights of the spiritual power. 
In all her relations with temporal princes, the Church has 
recognized a distinct secular authority, independent in its 
own province, and all she has ever claimed has been her 
own freedom and independence in spirituals.” 

“The Church,” rejoined Diefenbach, “ has always rec- 
ognized the two powers, I grant, but never as two mutu- 
ally independent powers. In the letter of St. Gelasius 
referred to, the Pope represents the spiritual as having to 
answer to God for the secular, which could not be if the 
spiritual had not power over it, for where there is no 
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power there is no responsibility. There are two orders, 
and the one is not absorbed in the other ; but the secular 
depends on the spiritual, and is sustained by it, not as a 
power in relation to the spiritual, but as a power in rela- 
tion to the secular, as the creature, created a second cause, 
is a power in relation to its own acts.” 

“That is all very true,” interposed Father John, “if 
we take care to distinguish properly between natural socie- 
ty and the Church. The Church certainly recognizes two 
societies, but the distinction between them is not precisely 
the distinction between the spiritual and the secular. The 
original order, as was seen in our last Conversation, was the 
patriarchal, which vested all authority in the father of the 
family, who was at once priest and king. This order was 
propagated or perpetuated by natural generation, and there- 
fore is called natural society, and its law the law of nature. 
The Jewish priesthood, type of the Christian, was restrict- 
ed to an elect people indeed, but as it was perpetuated by 
natural generation, did not lift even that people out of 
the order of natural society. The Christian priesthood is 
Catholic, instituted for all men and nations, but the society 
it founds is propagated by grace, not by natural generation, 
and therefore is called supernatural society. The patri- 
archal society included the whole human race, and 
was commensurate with natural society ; the Jewish in- 
cluded only a single nation, but was commensurate with 
natural society within the limits of that nation. The 
supernatural or Christian society, as perpetuated by grace, 
includes only those who are born of grace by baptism, and 
is commensurate only with the baptized, or regenerated 
humanity. The supernatural does not destroy, abridge, or 
annul, the natural. The Church therefore leaves natural 
society standing, in full possession of all its original rights 
under the patriarch. All authority comes from God through 
the spiritual, but not necessarily through the Church or 
supernatural society. Princes may hold from God under 
the law of natural society, and though they would not hold 
from the Church, they would still hold from the spiritual.” 

“But though the supernatural,” objected Diefenbach, 
“does not abrogate the natural, it includes it. The law 
of the patriarchal or natural society included not merely 
the dictates of natural reason, but also the primitive reve- 
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lation containing in substance the whole Christian revela- 
tion ; it is therefore substantially the law of the supernat- 
ural society and not radically or really distinguishable 
from it. The Church succeeds to the patriarchs, and has 
authority in both societies, and therefore the same author- 
ity over princes holding from God through natural society 
as over those holding from him through supernatural 
society.” 

* According to the law under which the prince holds, 
and in relation to princes who belong alike to both socie- 
ties, conceded,” replied Father John. “ In natural socie- 
ty as in the supernatural the dominion belongs to the 
spiritual, however the spiritual may be constituted, or by 
whomsoever it maybe represented. But the Christian 
society, or the society that is perpetuated by the election of 
grace, does not create or found natural society, but presup- 
poses it, and fully recognizes its existence and rights. 
Natural society holds its rights and powers from God, but 
not through the medium of supernatural society, which only 
recognizes and confirms them. The prince then, who by 
the constitution of the state, holds from God only through 
natural society, holds only under the law of that society, 
and is officially bound by it alone. The Church, then, 
even though he is in her communion, can judge him in his 
principality only by that law, and if not in her communion 

cannot judge him at all, or exert any authority over him.” 

“The Church since the coming of our Lord,” said 
Winslow, “represents on earth the Ideal, the Divine, and 
therefore the Divine government or authority in all human 
life, public and private. As the legal successor of the 
synagogue and the patriarchs, she has all the authority of 
the Jewish high-priest, and of the father of a family, 
prior to the separation of the priestly and kingly functions ; 
for that separation was made by violence, and without the 
Divine approval. The Church is one and indivisible, and 
therefore must have the same authority in both societies, 
and in all orders. True, the supernatural does not destroy 
or annul the natural, but since the Church succeeds to all 
the authority of natural society, she must have full author- 
ity under both laws, and therefore the same power over 
princes who hold under the law of natural society that 
she has over princes who hold from the law of the super- 
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natural society. The supernatural society may have more, 
but cannot have less power than had natural society.” 

“Mr. Winslow, in his zeal to magnify the authority 
of the Church, forgets,” remarked O’Connor, “ the doc- 
trine we have established, that dominion is founded in the 
creative act. God’s dominion rests on his creative act, as 
first cause ; the dominion of the delegate or representative 
must then rest on the creative act of that delegate or rep- 
resentative as second cause, and thus really copy or repre- 
sent the Divine dominion. As grace does not create na- 
ture, but presupposes it, the supernatural society cannot 
ever represent the Divine dominion over the natural, and 
can only recognize and confirm its rights and powers. In 
regard to what pertains to the natural, she, as succeeding 
to the synagogue and the patriarchs, may judge it indeed, 
but only by the law of natural society.” ' 

“ Mr. Winslow’s doctrine,” objected De Bonneville, 
‘absorbs in the Church, not only the rights and powers of 
the prince, but all the rights and powers of the father, and 
gives to her the whole management of all public and pr-vate 
life.” 

*“T concede willingly,” said O’Connor, ‘ the plenary 
authority of the Church in all that pertains to religion, or 
to the interests of religion, and she, not I, is the judge of 
what does or does not, pertain to religion, and what is or 
is not for or against the interests of religion. If she tells 
me such or such a school is dangerous to religion, and 
therefore, I must not send my child to it, or if she says, 
my religious duty requires me to send my child to such 
or such another school, I hold myself bound to obey her. 
She interprets and defines my rights as a father, but does 
not create them, and can neither abrogate nor abridge 
them. But when and where only temporal interests, by her 
own judgment, are concerned, I may take the advice of my 
pastor, but I do not recognize his authority to command 
me. So in all the affairs of private and domestic life. The 
Church defines what is or is not secularity, but within the 
limits of what she defines to be secular, 1 am bound only 
by the law of natural society. It is the Theocracy that 
denies all natural liberty, that intermeddles with one’s 
whole life, tells authoritatively to what professions or call- 
lings, irrespective of religious considerations, we shall breed 
our children, when we may buy or sell, what we shall eat 
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or drink, when we shall lie down, or when we shall get up, 
that has become so odious to mankind. It was Theocracy 
in this odious sense that Calvin established in Geneva, and 
that the Puritans in England, Scotland, and the early New 
England Colonies attempted to establish. If you wish to de- 
stroy the remaining influence of the clergy, and render 
religion universally odious, you cannot do better than to 
insist on a system by which Calvinists and Jansenists have 
plunged a large part of Europe into pure naturalism.” 

** | have nothing to do with consequences, if what I as- 
sert be true,” replied Winslow. ‘Truth is not mine; I 
can neither make it nor unmake it. If God has given his 
Church the full powers I allege, neither you nor I can 
make it otherwise. All truth is good, fair, and amiable, 
and if men find it not so, the fault is in them, not in it.” 

“Mr. Winslow, I perceive,” said Father John, “ has 
not as yet cast out all the leaven of the Pharisees, and re- 
tains some traces of his puritan birth and breeding. He 
has not yet learned, it seems to me, to appreciate the theo- 
logical maxim, gratia suppontt naturam. If grace sup- 
poses nature, supernatural society, founded by grace, 
supposes natural society, and can annul, alter, or abridge 
none of its original rights. The plenary authority of the 
spiritual I assert without qualification or reserve, whether 
in supernatural or in natural society, but the Church, 
presupposing natural society, recognizes it as co-existing 
with the supernatural in Catholic or Christian society. 
She governs the natural in the bosom of the supernatural, 
indeed, but by the laws of the natural, and denies that 
grace releases us from a single one of the duties imposed, 
or revokes or abridges a single one of the rights conceded 
by that law. She can, then, deny none of the rights or 
powers of princes holding from God through natural society.” 

“* Otherwise,” said O’Connor, “ weshould be obliged to 
to deny all legitimate government outside the Catholic 
society, to maintain that all legitimate authority is con- 
ferred by grace, and thus fall into the heresy of Wic- 
liff and his followers. We should be obliged to maintain 
that infidels, or non-Christians, cannot have lawful govern- 
ment, and that every infidel prince is a usurper, without 
right, whom no one is bound to obey, and whom every one 
is free to resist as he pleases. This the Church does not 
and cannot concede, for she has condemned the error of Wic- 
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liff as a heresy. St. Paul writing under an infidel govern- 
ment, under Nero the Pagan Emperor of Rome, at the same 
time that he says, non est potestas nisi a Deo, adds, que 
autem sunt, a Deo ordinate sunt. Itaque qui resistit po- 
testati, Det ordinationi resistit.* Thus plainly teaching 
not only that infidel princes may have legitimate authority 
for his unbelieving, but even for his Catholic subjects. The 
government of this country holds from God through natu- 
ral society alone, and no Catholic doubts or can doubt that 
he is bound in conscience to obey it, precisely as he would 
be were it a professedly Catholic government.” 

“Tnfidel governments are legitimate,” said Winslow, 
“because the Church legitimates them.” 

“The Church can legitimate them,” answered Father 
John, “ only for their Catholic subjects ; whence, then, de- 
rive they their legitimacy for their infidel subjects ?” 

““ Nobody, not even the most inveterate Papist,” said 
O’Connor, “maintains that all princes hold from God 
through the Church, or denies that princes may, and that 
some do, hold legitimately from him, through natural 
society.” 

** But the Church includes both societies,’ answered 
Winslow, “ and has jurisdiction under both laws, and there- 
fore, may take cognizance of offences against the one as 
well as of offences against the other.” 

“Tn the case of those who are members of both societies, 
I concede,” said Father John, “ but not in the case of those 
who are members of natural society only. The Church 
takes cognizance of offences against either law, but she 
judges only those persons who are in her communion, or 
are joined to regenerated humanity by baptism. She can 
take cognizance of public as well as private offences, of the 
offences of the prince as well as of the subject ; but as her 
authority extends only to regenerated humanity, her juris- 
diction is necessarily restricted to Catholic princes, and in 
the case of infidel princes to their Catholic subjects. The 
infidel prince, neither as a prince nor asa man, is within her 
jurisdiction. He holds under the law of natural society, 
and within the limits of that law he is the legitimate prince 
for all his subjects, Catholic or non-Catholic, not because 
the Church legitimates him, but because, as the Church 


* Romans xiii. 1, 2. 
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teaches her children, admission into the supernatural society, 
or aggregation to regenerated humanity, absolves from no 
duty or obligation imposed, and abrogates no right or power 
conceded by the law of natural society, as I have just said. 
Antinomianism is a heresy. If the infidel prince transcends 
his legitimate powers, and ordains what is contrary to the 
law of God, natural or supernatural, the Church forbids 
her children in the matters thus ordained to obey him, and 
she would do the same were the prince a Catholic, for we 
must obey God rather than man.” 

** Princes and nations, outside of Catholic society,” said 
O’Connor, “are in precisely the condition of the Gentiles 
before the coming of our Lord. The law of grace changes 
nothing in the condition of individuals or nations till they 
come under it by the new birth, the birth of grace, which 
introduces them into supernatural society.” 

“ But God commands all men and nations to hear the 
Church,” said Winslow, “and none of them has his per- 
mission to remain out of her communion. The law does 
not cease to bind because men refuse to obey it, or the 
court lose its jurisdiction because the criminal refuses to 
acknowledge it.” 

* Yet it does not follow,” said Father John, “ that 
our Lord has given his Church authority to judge those 
who are without, or to punish all offences against his law. 
We know he has not given her authority to compel any 
one to come into her communion or to be baptized, because 
he has willed that the reception of the faith should be a 
voluntary act. She has no authority over those without, 
and has only the right of self-defence against them, and to 
compel them, not to come into her communion, but to leave 
her free to fulfil her Apostolic mission.” 

“But as the natural survives the supernatural, and 
subsists in all its rights and powers, as well as duties and 
obligations under it,” said De Bonneville, “ natural society 
in Catholic society must hold to the supernatural the same 
relation that it holds to it outside of Catholic society. Since 
natural society is represented by the state, princes, even 
when Catholics, hold independently of the Church, and 
can, in respect to their principality, in no case be accounta- 
ble to her, or justiciable by her.” 

“Tt only follows that those princes who hold under the 
natural law, can be judged only by that law,” said Diefen- 
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bach. “The fallacy is in assuming that the state repre- 
sents the whole natural society ; it represents the kingly, 
not the priestly functions of the patriarch, and therefore 
represents the secularity, not the spirituality of natural 
society.” 

“ Princes,” said O’Connor, “‘ who hold from God through 
natural society alone, even though personally Catholic, are 
not justiciable by the Church as princes, but only as Chris- 
tians. She may judge and punish them as Christians, but 
she cannot deprive them of their principality, for she has 
not conferred it.” 

“Say she does not, not that she cannot,” said Father 
John, “ for it is more becoming in us to leave her to define 
her own powers, than it is to undertake to define them for 
her. I have found in her history no instance in which she 
has ever deprived a prince who, by the constitution of his 
State, holds from God through natural society, and not 
through the supernatural society. But I am not prepared 
to say she cannot deprive even such a prince. With regard 
to princes who hold from God through the Church, and 
who by the constitution of their States and their own coro- 
nation oaths, are bound to profess, protect, and defend the 
Catholic religion, there can be no question. They hold 
under the law of supernatural society, and the Pope as 
the supreme justiciary in that society, may undoubtedly 
deprive them for cause, as he has done more than once. 
The prince, though he hold under the law of natural 
society, holds from God through the spiritual, and as the 
Church, for all Christians, represents the spiritual element 
of natural society originally represented by the patriarchs, 
and as the prince may forfeit his right to reign under the 
natural law as well as under the supernatural, I do not see 
very clearly, since she has jurisdiction under both laws, 
why she has not the right to declare for the faithful the 
forfeiture, if it has been incurred, under the one law as well 
as under the other. But her uniform practice throughout 
her history inclines me to believe that she does not inter- 
pret her powers as extending to the deprivation of the 
prince who, by the constitution of his State, holds only un- 
der the law of natural society.” 

** However that may be,” said O’Connor, “ if the super- 
natural recognizes and confirms the natural, the state in 
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the bosom of the Catholic society, must have all the rights 
and powers, as well as all the duties and obligations it has 
in natural society.” 

“ Therefore,” said Father John, ‘‘Theocracy does not 
introduce the intermeddling and vexatious system of Cal- 
vinism, and one which makes religion a burden too great to 
be borne. I have indeed only duties before God, for I am his 
creature, and belong to him in all I am, in all I have, and 
in all I can do. But this absolute dominion of God is my 
absolute freedom. None but God, or one really commissioned 
by him to declare his will and represent his authority, can 
bind me to obedience. I obey the Church, only because in 
obeying her, I am obeying him; I obey the State when it 
commands me nothing repugnant to the law of God, because 
it is his minister; but no man, of his own right, can bind 
me, or lay me under the moral obligation of obedience. It 
has pleased God to institute two societies, the one natural 
and the other supernatural; in both societies the spiritual, 
that which represents the Creator, is supreme. He has 
delegated to the spiritual—in regenerated humanity, to the 
Church, and therefore to the Supreme Pontiff, who possesses 
the ecclesiastical power in its plenitude, and is, under God, 
the source from which all authority in the Church proceeds, 
all power that he does not reserve to himself; but to the 
spiritual in neither society does he delegate all his power. 
Our obligation to obey the delegate is limited by the power 
delegated, and this limitation of the power delegated is the 
basis and measure of our liberty, which is not freedom from 
the authority of God, but freedom from the authority 
of his representative. In being elevated by grace to 
supernatural society, we retain all the rights and powers 
we possess in natural society, and this is what we call our 
natural liberty, which the Church does not abridge, but 
recognizes and confirms; she declares it sacred, defends it, 
and suffers no one without her disapprobation to infringe 
it. In the supernatural society, the father, the prince, the 
citizen, or subject has all the rights and duties he has in 
natural society, only he must take both as she, the su- 
preme teacher and judge, defines them.” 

“In the Catholic society,” said O’Connor, “ the family 
and the state are, in their own order, as free as in natural 
society, only neither interprets the law under which it holds 
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for itself. Each must take the law as infallibly declared 
by the Supreme Pontiff, chief of the supernatural society, 
and head of the Church, sole representative of the spir- 
itual in regenerated humanity. Within the limits of the 
law so declared, the father may educate his children where 
and how he judges best, and the prince may govern his 
subjects as seems to him good. The Church defines the 
secular, tells us what is or is not secular, but within the 
secularity, as she defines it, she leaves the father and the 
prince, the family and the state to their own wisdom and 
prudence.” 

“The rule for our guidance in both public and private, 
social and domestic life,” said Father John, “ is that there 
are no rights against God, or even against his representa- 
tive. I have nowill that I may set up against the Church, 
nor has the state any rights that are valid against the 
spiritual authority. But from this it by no means follows 
that there is no will, no judgment, no autonomy but hers. 
She defines the secular order, and the secular order has no 
rights against her, but this is not saying there is no secu- 
lar order, or that the secular, in face of the secular, has no 
rights, no powers. What really are the rights of the 
father, the family, the school, the state, the secular so- 
ciety, are simply what God has willed they should have, 
and these the Church, as his faithful Spouse, must recog- 
nize, confirm, and with all her power protect and defend 
when assailed.” 

“ But Ido not see,” remarked De Bonneville, “ that 
Father John’s doctrine is much more liberal than Mr. 
Winslow’s. Neither will allow the Church can ever be in 
the wrong, or recognize in the State any independency in 
face of the Church. Neither concedes it any rights which it 
may hold up before her, and say, These are mine ; touch 
them at your peril.” 

“| think that is very likely,” said Diefenbach, “ and I 
have no desire to belong toa Church that ever can be in 
the wrong. Individual bishops and priests may be in the 
wrong, may act from their own judgments or passions in- 
stead of following the law of the Church, which is as 
determinate and as strict for them as for the humblest be- 
liever; but the Church, acting in her integrity, can never 
be in the wrong. M. de Bonneville wants what, as a 
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Catholic, he cannot have. He wants a doctrine that will 
justify the Byzantine emperors, the German kaisers, the 
French and English kings with their courtiers, juriscon- 
sults, and apostate monks, in their bitter and protracted 
struggles with the Sovereign Pontiffs, and permit him to 
say, Cesar was right, and Peter was wrong. He may find 
it in the four articles of the French clergy in 1682, drawn 
up by order of his Most Christian Majesty of France, but 
he will not find it in Catholicity; sohe may as well make 
up his mind at once to say Peter was right, and Caesar was 
wrong.” 

““God’s dominion is absolute,” said Father John, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ but he governs man as a free agent, and in all 
his treatment of us respects the freedom of the human will, 
not because free-will is a power that limits his power, or a 
right that limits his right, but because it enters into his pur- 
pose that man should be a free moral agent, and he cannot 
take away that free-will without destroying man’s nature, 
for free-will is not a mere adjunct to our nature, but is es- 
sential to its existence. The same principle runs through 
the whole moral government of God. His whole moral 
government proposes, while asserting his own dominion, the 
preservation of the activity or autonomy of the creature, or 
the maintenance of the activity of the creature, as second 
cause. The spiritual represents the Divine, the Ideal as 
first cause, and the relation between it and the secular 
copies in the order of second causes the relation between 
Creator and creature. All civilization is historically 
hierocratic, and it is the spiritual that makes the state, and 
without it there were no state, because there were nothing 
fixed and permanent. But at the same time that the 
spiritual in the order of second causes creates or founds the 
secular, it sustains it as an activity distinct from itself, and 
no more absorbs it than God in creating absorbs the creature. 
So when God, in the excess of his love and mercy, institutes 
the Church, founds supernatural society, the new creation, 
as St. Paul calls it, he so constitutes it that it leaves the 
natural without abrogating or absorbing it. God is not the 
destrover of his own work. His name is not Apollyon. 
His act is creative and conservative. The supernatural 
may add to, but it cannot take from the natural. It givesa 
new order, but it leaves the old its autonomy. The secular 
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can do nothing against the spiritual, but it is of the very 
essence of the spiritual to sustain it in all its natural rights 
and vigor. Hence I assert for the secular its autonomy, its 
full and free activity in its own order according to the 
law of God, as declared by his vicar, or representative on 
earth.” 

“This, if I am not mistaken, relieves Theocracy of the 
odium so generally attached to it, and shows that it pre- 
serves instead of destroying our natural freedom. I pretend 
not to say, that under a false system of religion, with an ille- 
gitimate priesthood, it may not have been abused, and per- 
verted to the destruction of every free motion of the soul, 
or free movement of the body. I know no security men 
have, or can have, for any thing under a false religion, un- 
der false priests, or no priests, and exposed to all manner 
of errors, and subject to the lowest and most debasing pas- 
sions. The first want of man is true religion, administered 
by true God-ordained priests, who receive from him their 
mission, and are his anointed. The attempt to get on 
with a false religion, or no religion at all, with priests who 
run without being sent, or simply man-made priests, how- 
ever much it may be boasted by short-sighted mortals, has 
always proved and always will prove a miserable failure. 

“ Neither do I pretend that no abuses here and there, 
or now and then, have obtained under the true religion. 
The history of the Church proves clearly enough that if she 
stood in human wisdom, human virtue, and human sagacity 
alone, she would long since have fallen through. But these 
abuses are local and temporary, and the Church when not 
interfered with by the secular authority, has always in her- 
self the power to correct them. The Church, moreover, must 
deal with men as she finds them, and if she finds them en- 
slaved, their manhood crushed out by the superincumbent 
weight of civil despotism, she cannot treat them as freemen, 
capable of standing up iike men, and yielding her the homage 
of a manly and intelligent obedience. Catholic tradition is 
true, divine, the revelation of God, but the traditions of Cath- 
olics are affected by the mediums through which they have 
been transmitted, and unhappily bear the taint of the civil 
despotism which has so long prevailed and still prevails in 
Catholic nations. But while we are bound to receive 
Catholic tradition, we are under no obligation to receive or 
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to defend the traditions of Catholics any farther than they 
are accordant with the teachings of the Church. Individ- 
uals in the Church may, no doubt, misunderstand and 
misuse the theocratic principle, but after all, true Theoc- 
racy is the only government suitable to a free man, for 
it is the only government which enables him with truth to 
say, ‘ I bow or bend my knee to God alone.’ ” 


Art. VI.—Popular Amusements. 


Att of us, who are entitled by position, education, or experience, 
to speak on the right and the wrong of popular amusements, are 
doubtless agreed upon two points: We wish the people to amuse them- 
selves whenever they can do so innocently and rationally, and we wish 
to persuade them not to indulge in irrational and immoral amusement. 
Yet whilst all agree harmoniously in general principles, there is a want 
of uniformity in practical decisions. Oue parent is determined not to 
allow what another, equally honest, sees no reason to forbid, and some- 
times one clergyman opposes his influence, where another is satisfied 
to remain a passive, at least, if not an approving spectator. In thesame 
family, we find that mother and daughters are very fond of dancing, 
while the father denounces the practice as fraught with danger and 
full of harm, or at best, as foolish and useless. 

If some practical view could be arrived at that would prevent disa- 
greement among those especially, whose province it is to watch over 
the moral training of the young in matters of this sort, a great advantage 
would be gained by all parties concerned. Let us then try to ascertain 
what are the differences of opinion which exist on this important sub- 
ject, and how far they do really agree, who, at first sight, may seem to 
be opposed to one another in their judgments. Qkere must be rules 
to guide all of us who honestly wish to be right in this matter of popu- 
lar amusements, whereby we may determine what we can allow and 
what we must oppose and condemn. There are three different classes 
of amusements: there are some which are certainly bad and con- 
demned by the law of God, there are some which are certainly inno- 
cent and permissible, some which are doubtful and not to be easily 
classified as decidedly good or decidedly bad. No one doubts that it 
is sinful to join in conversation of such a nature as to excite laughter 
at the expense of modesty, and fill the soul with improper images and 
the heart with prurient desires. It is no excuse for such a pastime to 
say, that it is indulged in only for the sake of amusement, for that 
amusement itself is forbidden by the divine commandment. The sin 
thus committed is also, in the case supposed, a certain occasion of far- 
ther and graver transgression, and he who wilfully exposes himself to 
such danger is guilty, for as he wishes the cause, he wishes also its inev- 
itable effects. No one again doubts that it is an innocent and permis- 
sible entertainment to indulge in conversation with virtuous persons 
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engaged in discussing pleasant topics, or to listen to remarks that pro- 
voke harmless and decorous mirth. But how can a direct and imme- 
diate reply be given to one who should ask abruptly: Is it any harm 
to go to the theatre? Is ita sin to read story-books? Is it sinful to 
goto aparty? The moral principles which must be applied in the 
third instance are the same that guide the judgment so clearly in the 
first and second, but the actions on which judgment is to be passed, 
are not yet clearly presented. The cap is ready, according to the 
homely illustration, but it is yet to be seen whether it fits or not. 
There are two ways of arriving at a judgment in the case: the first 
is to examine carefully the circumstances of the instance adduced, and 
decide by the light of the moral law whether these circumstances ren- 
der the amusements in question lawful or unlawful ; and the second is to 
settle the question by one’s previous experience, or information in refer- 
ence tosimilar instances. When little son or daughter asks me if it be 
lawful to read a certain story-book,I may examine it, and from my knowl- 
edge of the book and of the character of the child, I may determine 
whether it is proper for it to read or not to read. But, again, I may re- 
member that I have examined four or five story-books, and that they 
were all filthy and corrupting, and I may hastily decide that it is a sin to 
read any story-book. but then, another person may have read four or 
five story-books, and found them unexceptionable, and may decide that 
every story-book is good and proper reading. The mind should go from 
the principle down among the facts and examine them calmly and dispas- 
sionately ; but very often the mind wanders among the facts first, and 
sickened and disgusted at their vileness, escapes from them to proclaim 
its indignant denunciation of such doings, and every thing that in the 
slightest degree resembles them. It is evident that under excitement of 
this kind, a pure and honest intention cannot prevent the ardent oppo- 
nents of any particular practice, deemed to be an abuse, from being influ- 
enced by prejudice, imperfect information,enthusiasm, haste, and passion. 
We think we have pointed out the cause which leads to disagree- 
ment among those who are looked to for guidance in cases where 
amusements are concerned, and we desire to do it with all the respect 
for both sides to which they are entitled by their unquestionable purity 
of intention. The best of men may sometimes fal] into that philosoph- 
ical error which draws general conclusions from particular premises, 
and however exalted our motives may be, we cannot watch our feel- 
ings too closely, even when working, fighting it may be, on virtue’s side. 
If we would serve God by reforming men, the first and greatest 
consideration must be to get his law precisely as he has made it be- 
fore the people. Wherever his word goes his grace follows it. If 
through want of information, or warmth of temperament, we thrust 
forward our human passions to force the word to produce its fruit, we 
shall thwart the operation of his grace, and not assist it. The wrath 
of man worketh not the justice of God; God’s work must be done in 
God’s way without admixture of self. Zeal, meaning simply energy 
and ardor of the human will engaged in the pursuit of an object, at the 
very moment it goes far enough to be a virtue, is in danger of going 
farther and becoming a vice. Indeed, whenever zeal manifests itself 
so strongly as to cease to be simply a power, and to become an effort, 
it may be suspected. Its apparent strength is too often nothing but 
real weakness. When Moses sinites the rock with his rod, he is the 
prophet of God about to work a miracle; when he strikes it more fore- 
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ibly the second time, he is, alas! the victim of poor weak human na- 
ture, and incurs the displeasure of his heavenly master. Zeal is a 
good thing, but let it be temperate, humble, and above all, let it be ac- 
cording to knowledge. 

These remarks will seem to apply in the main to persons who have 
others under their charge, especially when they expound and apply the 
moral principles which determine what is right and what is wrong in 
popular amusements. We, nevertheless, deem this a proper place to 
enter a protest against the practice which exists of throwing all re- 
sponsibility connected with such matters on the clergy, or even on the 
spiritual director. The lips of the priest must keep wisdom; he must 
explain and inculeate the rules of conduct by which parents, superiors, 
and their young people shall be guided. But is there no practical con- 
scientious light to guide the individual, when the question arises 
whether he shall engage in a given atnusement as proper, or abstain 
from it as improper? Good Father Anthony, my pastor, has explained 
to his hearers and to his penitents what behavior a Christian is ex- 
pected to follow in assemblies of young persons of different sexes, or 
in public places of entertainment, or in the training and guiding of the 
imagination. Is it strictly his duty to tell Mademoiselle whether the 
polka-redowa, or the mazourka are dances more or less worthy of ap- 
probation, than the old-fashioned quadrille and the Virginia reel? Must 
he be prepared not only to say that works of fiction ofan immodest char- 
acter are to be avoided, but also to inform Master Charles whether he 
does well in reading Dunderberg’s Belial and Dearman’s Loves of the 
Fairies ? 

“ Mon Pere,” said a young lady to an old Jesuit father, “do I com- 
mit a sin if I go to the opera of Les ¢” Mon enfant,” 
answered the good father, “that is a question which you yourself 
should answer.” 

We were once present when the following question was put toa 
renowned preacher and popular Director in a European city, where 
theatrical representations were subjected to a thorough censorship : 
* Father, what is the rule about people going to theatrical represen- 
tations?” ‘The rule is,” answered the priest and gentleman—we 
can see him now as he spoke; may God rest his noble soul— the 
rule is, first, that some people must not go to the theatre, because 
it isa sin for them to go there; secondly, that some people must 
go to the theatre, because it is a sin for them to stay away; thirdly, 
that some people may go or stay, just as they please, for there 
is no sin, whether they go or they stay away.” When called upon 
to name the people he had spoken of in each case, he said, that 
there were young ladies and gentlemen who could not witness the 
comedy without finding in it a temptation, and a sure occasion of 
sin; that there were young ladies who would be free from danger by 
going to the amusement with their papas and mammas, and who 
would be exposed to danger by receiving, alone, visits at home, while 
their papas and mammas were at the theatre ; and finally, that his own 
elder brother John—a gray-haired old bachelor, and a regular com- 
municant—might, semoto scandalo, go or stay as he pleased, for he 
was certain that the old fellow would know how to take care of him- 
self, and be perfectly safe, whether in the theatre or in his own home. 
We conclude that it is unfair to expect the clergyman, even if we re- 
gard him asthe moral law speaking itself practically,to make statements 
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in reference to matters of feeling, habit, experience, and idiosyncrasies. 
He is the judge of what facts are presented to him, and of the bearing 
thereupon of the moral law; he is not a witness of the facts and their 
circumstances as they occur in the daily history of alawless or thought- 
less and frivolous world. Let parents instruct their children, let 
children study their own hearts, and look honestly and conscientiously 
on the effects likely to be produced in their souls by indulging ir enter- 
tainments which may not be necessarily conducive to evil of themselves, 
yet which may, in their case, be occasions of sin, and as such, must be 
shunned as not permissible. 

There are good people who are continually asking for some rule to 
guide them in reference to the positions in which they are apt to find 
themselves in their intercourse with the rest of mankind, and they 
seem frequently to feel chagrined when they find that there is not a 
clear moral statute made and provided to fit every incident of life in 
which they may be concerned. It seems to us that the nearest ap- 
proach to what they desire will be a clear appreciation on their part of 
what is taught by sound authorities on the subject of the occasion of 
sin. Such teaching may be briefly stated in a general way, but the in- 
structor of the young and uneducated can amplify and expand it, and 
develop and bring it home to his hearers with a thousand familiar in- 
stances, details, and practical illustrations. 

An occasion of sin is any thing that induces one to commit sin. 
Certain circumstances act as an inducement to sin, so evidently and so 
generally, that they may be set down at once as absolute causes of sin- 
ful actions. He who wills the occasion, in such cases, wills the sin 
which is its consequence, and is guilty of sin when he exposes himself 
to such clear danger of committing it. Nowit is not always necessary 
that the circumstance in itself, and on its own account, shall act as a 
clear inducement to sin in order to rank it as an immediate or certain 
oceasion. A given circumstance may act forcibly on one man which 
will give rise to no sinful thought or desire in another. There are cer- 
tain circumstances again which impel the mind towards sinful thoughts, 
and the heart towards sinful emotions and affections ; yet this they do 
weakly and from afar off as it were, and experience can only enable us 
to say that one may sin when thus influenced, yet it is quite probable 
that he may not. There are certain occasions of sin that are neces- 
sary—unavoidable; there are others that it is in our power to shun, if 
disposed to take proper precautions. Then again among the occasions 
which we have called necessary, some are not physically inevitable, 
yet morally speaking they are necessary on account of many grave con- 
siderations which render it exceedingly difficult to remove or avoid 
them. There are persons and places which, if visited, are sure to act 
as necessary occasions of sin, but which one is perfectly at liberty to 
avoid. These principles can be readily applied to circumstances and 
combinations of circumstances in common life, and quite readily to 
the subject of popular amusements. 

We may find an instance of a necessary occasion of sin in the com- 
any of depraved associates. He who knows that intercourse of this 
ind is certain to lead him to the commission of improper actions, is 

guilty by simply exposing himself to it. He who loveth danger, shall 
perish therein, and God has promised to assist those who avoid sin, not 
those who wilfully court it. Yet take again the instance of a place, 
where ardent spirits are sold. This place is not necessarily an occa- 
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sion of sin, for there are many bar-keepers in our cities who are strict 
cold water temperance men, and who are employed only on condition 
that they shall remain so. They handle the poison from morning until 
night, yet they never taste it themselves. Still it may be that more 
than one of their customers is positively unable to enter the bar-room 
without drinking, to drink without doing so immoderately, and to 
drink immoderately without being guilty of blasphemy and other 
heinous transgressions of the Divine Law. We may quote cards or 
dice as an instance of the remote occasion of sin. There is many a 
quiet old gentleman who sits down to his rubber of whist or his game 
of backgammon of an evening, and who is more good-natured at that 
time, than when keenly engaged in the business of his calling ; while an- 
other may occasionally get ruffled and feel angry while playing, and 
will need to be on his guard so as to avoid showing temper to those 
around him. One may find a necessary occasion of sin in some person 
who is employed at service in his family, and he is free to remove the 
occasion. But suppose an occasion of sin to exist in a prison, or on board 
of a ship on a three years’ cruise, however good may be the disposition 
of the person exposed, it is clear that the danger is not simply a mat- 
ter of choice. One may be perfectly at liberty to go to a place where 
gambling is practised, or to stay away from it. If he go there, he may 
know from experience that it is absolutely impossible to avoid partak- 
ing in that ruinous excitement, and being guilty of the sins to which 
it exposes its victim. Here are a few clear principles and a few practi- 
cal illustrations. Do they not involve much that may throw light on 
the subject of popular amusements? We think they do, and in order 
not to treat our subject in too gingerly a manner, not to appear desir- 
ous of treating it as if we were afraid to name it, and did not wish to 
commit ourselves by saying any thing about it one way or the other, 
we will plunge in medias ves, and proceed at once to say something on 
the subject of dancing. 

“ Dancing!” exclaim at once several dozens of our young lady 
and young gentlemen acquaintances, ‘are you in faver of innocent, 
healthy, and rational popular amusements, and are you going to con- 
demn our pet entertainment of dancing?” “ Dancing!” exclaims the 
Abbé Hulot, “do you call yourself a Catholic Christian Quarterly Re- 
viewer, and are you going to sanction that heathenish practice of 
dancing, by which many millions of souls are hourly plunged into 
hell?’ “ Dancing,” we can hear our reader remark, as he thoughtfully 
strokes his chin, “is a subject upon whicha great deal is said every day 
pro and con, and not all of it very sensible. Primarily to dance, 


. means to leap or spring; hence to leap or move with measured steps, 


regulated by a tune sung or played on a musical instrument; to leap 
or step with graceful motions of the body corresponding with the 
sound of the voice or of an instrument. This definition, we will con- 
fess at once, to avoid the charge of plagiarism, we have taken from a 
popular work, namely, Webster’s Dictionary. The author quotes as an 
illustration, the words of the Lloly Ghost: “There is a time to mourn 
and a time to dance.” (Eccles. iii.) A little work on Dancing, the 
author of which we have named above, opens with this definition or 
description, slightly different from the first: ‘*‘ Dances are assemblies 
of persons of different sexes, principally young men and women, who 
mo~e in measured pace, according to rule, to the sound of musical in- 
struments, for the sake of procuring and imparting pleasure. Dances 
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trace their origin from the rites of Paganism, of which they formed 
the principal attraction. Men and women, heated by wine and lust, 
spent their time in revelry in singing hymns in honor of Bacchus,” &c. 
(Hulot, ch. 1st.) 

Here we have a fair specimen of the manner in which those who 
speak of dancing form in their minds an idea of the thing itself. In 
the one case it is mentioned as a series of movements regulated by 
music; in the other it is viewed in connection with circumstances 
which give these movements significance and effect. We think the 
best way for us to proceed is to hold the mind of the reader for a mo- 
ment in suspense, and to prevent his forming an opinion until he shall 
have examined the two statements of what dancing re: ally is, and com- 
pare them one with the other. We therefore give fair notice that for 
the space of about ten or twelve lines we mean to philosophize. To 
begin, we will say that dancing may be considered in the first place in 
the abstract, and in the second place in the conerete. The inspired 
writer says that there is “a time for dancing.” He speaks of dancing 
unaccompanied by any circumstance that must influence, sway, or 
warp the dancing motion into the service of sinful thought, word, or 
deed. It is not impossible to dance without sinning. It is possible to 
dance in such a way that the dance shal! be a pure exercise, healthy, 
innocent, recreative, proper, and praiseworthy, Comes then the Abbé 
Hulot, and he presents to you dancing accompanied by circumstances 
which add to what the authority first quoted had approved of. He 
describes the mode and manner of the dance; he alludes to the mo- 
tives of the dancers; he speaks of the uses to which the dance was 
applied by Pagan men and women; he makes out a case to be judged 
by us as Christians who cannot approve of an amusement innocent in 
itself, if it be indulged in an unchristian manner, and under conditions 
which are of themselves sinful, and worthy, therefore, of condemnation. 
Dancing, considered in the abstract, in itself, is not sinful. Dancing, 
accompanied by sinful circumstances, is sinful. We have done philoso- 
phizing. 

The reader may think that we have not fairly met the questions 
which are commonly asked on the subject of dancing; but we beg 
him to consider the necessity of settling some principle as the basis 
for the whole discussion. We think we have done this briefly but 
clearly, and now we are ready to state that the questioners we have 
met with have not, as a general thing, asked us to philesophize. On the 
contrary, while coming in contact with them (for they do not always 
meet us in our quality of Quarterly Reviewer), they propose such 


questions as the following : 1s it any harm to goto a ball? Is it right 


to go to parties? Isit asin to dance the schottishe? Whatdo you 


think of waltzing? We have even been asked in another sphere of 


usefulness: ‘Do you think it wrong for a young fellow to go to the 
Jardin Mabille, or the Chateau @ hiver, or the Chateau des Jleurs? | 
went last night to ——— and saw the Jota and Cancan—do you think 
that was wrong? I would not do it in New York, for mother and 
Dr. our minister would be down upon me, but they are all good 





Roman Catholics in these diggings, so I don’t suppose you will object.” 
What answer can be given to such questions as these? We can apply 
the general principles we have stated above to the fact alluded to in 
each separate question. We can determine which particular ainusement 
must be considered as unlawful, and which lawful under the circum- 
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stances. But we cannot lay down one brief rule which will apply to 
all persons under all circumstances, in all places, and at all times. We 
cannot relieve individual conscience of all responsibility. We have 
known the polka, the mazourka, the waltz, the schottishe, and the Lan- 
cers to be danced by young people who were in our opinion innocent 
and pure both before and after dancing them. We have known of 
cotillons, Virginia reels, quadrilles, minuets, and other orderly good old- 
fashioned dances to have been indulged in by people half-maddened 
with wine and excitement, to the detriment of their immortal souls. 
We have known an Trish jig to be danced by a family where the old 
father and mother joined in, and where Dr. Webster with his Diction- 
ary under his arm, or even the Abbé Hulot, might have been present 
without witnessing any thing but innocent and childlike joyousness 
and mirth; and we have known the same dance to have been inju- 
rious to those who did not understand that dancing in abstracto is 
harmless enough, but that it may be a very wicked affair in concreto, 

We are not writing a treatise on dancing, but we are trying to 
show forth the principles which common sense, enlightened by mora! 
theology and by knowledge of the world, must obviously apply to all 
kinds of popular amusements, including dances, balls, parties, pic-nics, 
excursions, fairs, novel-reading, scenic representations, and all the 
social and popular gatherings where the object in view is relaxation 
and entertainment. Let us recollect the evil done in the teaching of 
the science of morals by heads of sects, preachers, writers, enthusiasts, 
reformers, doctrinaires, lecturers, and sometimes even learned, well- 
meaning moralists. The great men, the heroes and Saints of the Chris- 
tian World, knew the law of God and taught it wisely, they understood 
the world and rebuked it honestly. The others vibrated between a 
rigoristic and austere doctrine that made men hate the Gospel, and 
a lax and loose permissiveness that sacrificed the law of God to human 
weakness and human passion. It is the duty of every teacher who is 
not selfish to make known the commandments of our Master in their 
purity and fulness, not understating the truth, nor overstating it. We 
think that some advocates of temperance injure the good cause they 
endeavor to serve by straining the principles involved. They make 
statements which are designed by their alarming nature to force their 
way into the soul, and take it by storm. Loudness is not a sure in- 
dication of depth and volume. A pewter whistle can outscream any 
prima donna in existence, and the peal of a large organ may be 
drowned by a tin fish-horn or a Chinese gong. Mankind has always 
danced, dunces now, and will it is likely dance to the end of time. You 
may correct the sad abuses of which dancing-parties are the occasion, 
by proper moral education, and by appeals to reason, religion, and ex- 
perience. Bat you cannot scold dancing out of the world. By 
making sweeping statements in angry language, unsustained by full and 
convincing proofs, you indispose those who most need correction to 
listen even to seasonable and just advice. 

The work of the Abbé Hulot, recently translated and published ia 
this country, proves great zeal and purity of intention on the part of its 
author, and this no doubt has obtained for it the approbation of its 
esteemed and reverend American editor. Still we should_be better 
pleased if some similar treatise had been selected more exact theologi- 
cally, however popular in its language. In the second chapter, where 
the thesis to be proved is that “ dancing is condemned by the Holy Scrip- 
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tures,” we find only one text bearing directly upon the subject, and 
that is against the author’s assertion, for it implies that dancing may be 
used provided it be done sparingly. ‘Use not much the company of 
her that is adancer, and hearken not to her, lest thou perish by the 
force of her charms, for the conversation of these women burns as fire” 
(Eccles ix. 4). The other texts are handled in a way that is generally 
avoided by good theologians, for cumulative proof, when faint and in- 
conclusive, detracts from, rather than adds to, the strength of the point 
asserted; does not clinch the argument, but rather loosens its rivets. 
Take for instance this: “St. Paul commands us ‘not to deliver our 
members to sin’ (Rom. v. 13); but do we not act contrary to his 
command when we employ the feet in dancing, which God has given 
us to walk decently? &e.” (ch. 2, p.47). The author is equally un- 
satisfactory when he undertakes to prove that “dancing is condemned 
by the Fathers,” among whom we find St. Charles Borromeo and that 
ecclesiastical Warwick, Gerson. It is generally understood that a few 
solated texts from the Fathers, especially if taken from their sermons 
on special occasions and local subjects, as in this book, cannot give the 
weight of their testimony. Then also they generally speak of dancing 
as practised among the heathens, where excesses of cruelty and im- 
purity were not only allowed, but were quite commonly matter of 
obligation, where the worship of idols and devils was always brought 
in, and where the most degrading actions were considered as religious 
ceremonies. To quote St. Augustine’ as speaking in his work De 
Civitate Dei about dances where all this is left out, is to quote him as 
speaking on a subject which he did not mean to treat. His long and 
detailed descriptions of heathen filth and brutality are too full and 
faithful to allow of any doubt on this head. This applies to many 
remarks against public spectacles and other popular amusements in 
the Fathers, and even in the early councils. Under the head, “ dane- 
ing is condemned by the councils of the Church,” the author places 
among them the famous council in Trullo, Pope Sergius to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. His other authorities are from particular 
councils, yet, strange to say, not one of them as quoted by him con- 
demns dancing, but all bear upon publicity, indecency, scandal, or the 
profanation of the Lord’s day, by which the particular dances they 
speak of were accompanied. The chapter purporting to prove that 
“ dancing is condemned by the bishops and theologians of the Church,” 
is made up of extracts from the sermons of St. Antoninus, and Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine, from Gerson, Petrarch, Bussy-Rabutin, a celebrated old 
hypocrite and libertine, and some edifying anecdotes about certain 
good French Bishops. The rest of the book is composed of advice to 
parents and young people, and of severe comments on the many abuses 
and scandals which are caused by dancing-parties and balls. They 
will be read with advantage,and we sincerely wish that the wise maxims 
they contain were better understood and more commonly applied in 
practice by the numberless persons who learn in similar promiscuous 
assemblies the first lessons of iniquity, and take their first steps in the 
road to eternal death. What the Abbé Hulot says of his own is 
needed, well-meant, and he hada perfect right to say it ; the mistake 
he makes is in the attempt to prove that the Church has committed 
herself on the subject, and that she has gone as far as he in the ardor 
of his zeal would have her go. 

We all have our plans and specifications for the amelioration of our 
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neighborhood, and for the correction of the vices, follies, weaknesses, 
and abuses which most annoy us, or with the miseries of which we 
are best acquainted. But we must recollect that the Church is univer- 
sal in her mission as a reformer, as well as in her mission as a teacher. 
She cannot stop all her other work to give herself up to the work ot 
civilization, of philanthropy, or devote herself exclusively to the prac- 
tice of mercy, temperance, or even the suppression of balls, dances, and 
assemblies. Although intemperance is opposed to the cultivation of 
all religion and virtue, still temperance is not the whole of religion and 
virtue. Although he who is devoid of charity for his neighbor, can- 
not please God; yet he who is charitable towards his neighbor, may 
need to be looked after in other things, without which he cannot save 
his soul. 

We wish our space would allow us, and that we possessed the ne- 
cessary information to treat our young friends to a dissertation on 
athletic sports—on boating, swimming, ball-playing, cricketing, gym- 
nastics, riding, and all the various out-door amusements that invigorate 
the health of body and of mind. How much better for the young to 
seek amusement and exercise in this hearty and healthy way—even in 
walking in the open air—than to coop themselves up in hot and 
stifling rooms to dance until after midnight; to dunce away color, 
digestion, health, and sometimes their immortal souls into the bargain. 
The nature of our climate shows particularly the necessity of frequent 
exposure to the fresh air, and of out-door exercise. It is only by this 
means that we can face the sudden and frequent changes of temperature 
with impunity. And yet we confine ourselves in a poisoned and 
heated atmosphere, in our amusements, we eat too much, and do not 
sleep enough, and this is the kind of relaxation we give a body anda 
brain, out of which we have been forcing the largest amount of work 
attainable, with the smallest amount of fair-play possible. 

Our mention of theatrical entertainments must be necessarily brief. 
In a moral point of view we have said enough already of the rules by 
which one is to be guided in judging when they may, and when they 
may not, be sinful. Some gifted pen should give the history of the 
rise and fall, the glory and the shame of the modern theatre. It came 
to light in the Middle Ages, and served its apprenticeship as an agent 
of religious instruction. It was fostered and developed by the care of 
priests and monks, who, as it often happens, were repaid with ridicule 
and contempt by their pupil when he came to think that he no longer 
needed their assistance. We next find it devoting its energies to the 
reproduction of Latin and Greek dramatic poetry, and aiding and 
abetting the semi-heathen spirit which mingled with the revival of art 
and literature, and paved the way for the splendor and havoc of 
modern infidelity. 

But the theatre undertook a more useful task and accomplished a 
nobler work in the formation of modern languages. Epic poetry was 
the highest test of literary excellence in the estimation of Greece and 
Rome, and in that of the most polished nations of the Fast. But in 
most modern languages the noblest efforts of genius have generally 
been put forth in dramatic poety. Witness old English dramatists 
furming our language and preparing the way for Shakspeare. Wit- 
ness Metastasio, not inferior to Tasso or Ariosto, and Alfieri, far in- 
ferior to Dante alone ; witness Corneille, Racine, and Moliere, Schiller, 
Calderon, and Lope de Vega. These are the classic authors of modern 
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nations, the great masters of poets, orators, statesmen, and scholars; 
and while they have done more perhaps than any other class of writers 
to form the language, they have had also an immense influence on the 
thought, principles, and character of their fellow-countrymen. 

Alas! for the drama, what has it come to now? Where it is not 
a mere panderer to the morbid tastes of the people, it reverts to the 
puerilities of the early romances of chivalry, and astonishes grown-up 
children with grand shows of serpents, elephants, dwarfs, giants and 
devils, cataracts of muslin, and mountains of canvas, and all the 
grandeur and horror of sky-rocket lightning and tin-pan thunder. 
That it might do good service in educating and refining the public 
taste and sentiments, is certain; that it fails to do it, is equally 
clear; and we are too little conversant with the present state of the 
case to say whether it will grow worse in the future, or whether there 
exists still some faint hope of amendment. 

The opera is supposed by its admirers to furnish a greater amount 
of entertainment than any other form of dramatic representation. It 
unites in itself every quality and kind of tuneful sound, both vocal 
and instrumental; it blends poetry with music, and both with elocu- 
tion and action; and while it delights the mind with a plot, and the 
ear with choice language aud sweet music, it fills the eye with the 
gorgeous productions of architecture, painting, and sculpture. Its 


fable again may be either serious or amusing, and gratify the sense of 


the ludicrous by incidents taken from ordinary life, or awaken elevated 
sentiments by reproducing the noblest incidents of national history. 
The opera has taken its place among the amusements of our large 
cities, as a permanent institution ; we hope that just public sentiment 
will preserve to it its classic purity and dignity, and not allow it to be- 
come, as it is in some places in Europe, mere appendage to ballet 
dancing. 

The concert and the public lecture are two forms of rational 
amusement, highly popular, as they deserve to be, among us. The 
first, when properly got up, is free from almost every objection that 
can be brought against other public amusements and mixed assemblages ; 
while at the same time it furnishes, in a moderate degree, the attrac- 
tions upon which they depend for their popularity. It is perhaps the 
noblest and purest form of amusement which can be made to subserve 
the cause of charity. The public lecture seeks to instruct and im- 
prove, while it entertains, Depending for its resources upon science 
and art, it is destined to last for ever, for we can imagine no state 
of society, however rude, or however polished, where one man will not 
sometimes have something to say to his fellow-inen, and where the others 
will not be disposed to listen if they think he can talk cleverly and pleas- 
antly. Lecturing meets with ups and downs like other human institu- 
tions; it is like beef, sometimes underdone, sometimes overdone ; it is 
taken up at times like a violin, by some one who thinks he can perform 
only becanse he has never tried, and like much other brain-work in this 
world, it is frequently paid for with the understanding thatan article of 
the best quality isexpected to be received, and the very lowest price to 
be given tor it. This is all well enough when charity is the object in 
view, and the individual, whose services are required, is in a position 
to give his time for nothing. Butthere are able laymen among Catho- 
lics, and under a different system there would be more, who are not 
free to give their time and labor for nothing, and those who get up lec- 
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tures will consult their own interest by making it worth the while of 
such parties to give ample time and thought to the preparation of their 
public addresses. 

The character of a people and the degree of civilization they have 
attained, is easily inferred trom their amusements, and from the man- 
ner in which they behave while amusing themselves. In public gath- 
erings among us, a certain rowdy spirit is apt to manifest itself, not, by 
any means, on the part of the greater number, but on the part of some 
whose boldness and recklessness enables them to disturb all the rest. 
The very fact that the greater number are quiet and orderly, surrounded, 
perhaps, by their families, and each unwilling to become prominent 
even for the sake of quelling an unpleasant excitement, encourages 
those who are bent upon mischief. What is the cause of this? The 
persons who are guilty of disturbance can surely find no pleasure in 
behaving in a manner which is foolish, shameful, and dangerous, and 
defeats all the reasonable purposes and expectations ef a public as- 
sembly. The cause is to be found sometimes in the loose manner in 
which these parties have grown up amidst the alternate laziness and 
excitement of a large town; more frequenily it is caused by the sicken- 
ing, unreasonable, inexplicable and outrageous guzzling at all hours 
and places of fiery and poisoned liquor. We do hope that the time 
will come when we shall learn to move in crowds, without this scan- 
dalous cirewimstance arising to disgrace us. But up to the present, 
Americans, which means all of us, Germans, Irish, English, &c., who 
are encamped in America, seem to have the faculty of learning how to 
march in single file, and taking care of ourselves as individuals, but 
when we have to march in ranks, and to take care of, and be taken 
care of by others, we all, and especially, it is said, those Ameri- 
cans who are not such by birth, want to be captains, and to have 
every thing our own way. When America gets to be as old as 
Europe, probably we, too, will be able to sit down peaceably and 
quietly, as the people do in the parks and public places of France, 
Italy, Germany, and England, and enjoy ourselves like good children. 
We shall give up poisonous brandy for light wine and eau-sueré, and 
as there will then be policemen enough to see that we behave our- 
selves, we shall make a virtue of necessity, and behave well, because 
we shall get to understand that it pays better than behaving badly. 
It certainly does require some education, some training, for people to 
know even how toamuse themselves without bickering and rowdyism., 
In the meanwhile those who get up public amusemements should re- 
member that they are responsible for their being conducted in an order- 
ly and proper manner. They should, therefore, adopt proper rules and 
organization beforehand, and be ready promptly and effectually to put 
down the very earliest indication of any thing like an attempt on the 
part of individuals to disturb the peace and harmony of the greater 
number. 

We know that much has been left unsaid in this article, which the 
title might seem to call for. Still we dare hope, that it may do some 
good by suggesting, and this is all it aims at, that there are principles 
which should guide and control popular amusements, and that it is im- 
portant that all of us who attempt to instruct the people, should under- 
stand them well, agree upon them, and assist one another by enforcing 
them in a harmonious and consistent manner. J. W. O. 
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Arr. VIIL—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Marian Elwood ; or, How Girls Live. By One of Themselves. 
New York. Dunigan & Brother. 1859, 12mo. pp. 360. 


Tuts work is by a new aspirant to popular favor, and though not 
faultless, we discover in it sufficient merit to give it a hearty welcome. 
It is evidently written by a young Jady who has no large experience of 
society, but whois endowed with very keen powers of observation, and 
not unaccustomed to reflect on what she observes. Her book is a genu- 
ine production, fresh from her own mind and heart. It is not remark- 
able either for the intricacy of its plot, or the variety and novelty of 
its incidents, but it indicates wit and feeling, earnestness of purpose, 
freedom of thought and expression, and quietly, and at times happily, 
satirizes the insipidity and frivolity of the ordinary life and conversa- 
tion of the class to which the author professes to belong. Marian 
Elwood, the heroine, is in some respects, a character new in our litera- 
ture, marked by originality of conception, and very well sustained 
throughout. Sheis by no means a model character, but she is a frank- 
hearted, high-spirited, and noble-minded girl, truthful, generous, brave ; 
with a deep woman’s heart and a Christian’s conscience under the veil 
of her light, gay, frivolous, and coquettish manners. She is intellectu- 
al, earnest, with a worthy ambition, but repressed and nearly extin- 
guished by her surroundings, and the empty, weary, and heartless life, 
she fancies she is compelled to lead. She has longings for something 
higher, better, Jess hollow, and unsubstantial, but sees no escape, no 
opening for any thing worthy of her efforts. She has her caprices, her 
foibles, her faults, her false views of men and society, but they bring 
their own punishment with them, and are in great measure corrected by 
humiliation and sorrow, long before she is dismissed to happiness. 
Whatever you may think of many things she says and does, you are 
forced to admit that she is a genuine girl, and excusable in the least 
defensible parts of her conduct, for even in them, though gravely mis- 
taken, she acts from unselfish and disinterested motives. 

Mrs. Merton and her “darling daughter” are less original, but 
their characters are well hit off, and seem drawn from the life. Luey 
Merton presents a fine contrast to Marian,while in poor Carrie Sibley, 
half-neglected, is gently satirized the weak, sickly, sentimental, novel- 
reading young misses, who are always pining to be loved, and never 
finding any one able to understand them. Seymour Scott is not an 
every-day character, and more might have been made of him. He is 
a singular compound of strength and weakness, vehement alike in 
love and anger, equally stiff and inflexible, taciturn and voluble, equally 
cold and hot, equally gentle and rough, and enlists our respect only 
when, after his marriage, he resolves to be master in his own house, 
sends away his mother-in-law, goes quietly to his office, and leaves his 
little wife to recover froin the hysterics, by the help of her maid, the best 
way she can. The characters of Mr. Weston of Westonville, and of Er- 
nest King, are happily conceived, and Mr.Weston’s character is very well 
brought out. King is, undoubtedly, a noble fellow, but the author has 
not brought out those strong and manly qualities, which could have really 
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won the heart of such a girl as Marian. These two characters prove 
that the fair author has the ability, when she has learned her strength, 
to rise to a higher order of literature than she has dared attempt 
in Marian, Her evident sympathy with Squire Weston, should prove 
to her that Ernest King by no means comes up to her ideal. 

Marian Elwood is, undoubtedly, a love story, or rather a series of 
love stories, and it could rot have told us “ how girls live,” if it 
had not been. We are not fond of love stories; but it is use- 
less to attempt to keep from our daughters all books which treat 
of love. Love is in their heads and their conversation before they 
are in their teens. We cannot, do our best, prevent them from think- 
ing or talking of love, and we must seek to protect them by doing 
our best to idealize love for them, and informing it with the pure 
and disinterested spirit of Catholic morality. Such seems to have been 
the aim of the author of Marian Elwood, The love which she por- 
trays with innocent frankness and maidenly modesty, is not a love that 
enervates, inflames, or corrupts; it is ideal rather than sentimental, 
and might be contemplated without offence by the most rigid ascetic. 

The author entertains some views which are one-sided or exagger- 
ated, and which time and experience will correct, but we have found 
nothing approved in her book offensive to Catholic morality. The au- 
thor lives and breathes in the atmosphere of Catholic morals, and 
Catholicity, without being obtruded, pervades her whole book, but as 
a life, rather than as a dogma. She never dreams of denying, conceal- 
ing, or apologizing for her religion, but she treats it as a thing with 
which she is familiar, and does not appear to fear that it will escape 
her unless she is constantly asserting it. She introduces her religion 
when it is proper she should, but her story does not turn onit. Mari- 
an Elwood is not a love story mixed up with theological controversy. 
It is not even a religious novel, but its tendency cannot fail to be re- 
ligious, Under several points of view, it accords better than most 
novels by Catholic authors, with the kind of light literature we have 
so often recommended, a literature that may be read by Catholics with- 
out injury, and by non-Catholics without offence. 

Marian Elwood is very well written, in good English, in a free, 
easy style, natural and graceful, in some passages attaining to rare 
strength and beauty. We have no disposition to conceal our deep 
interest in the success of the author, who certainly is not unknown 
to us, but we wish the work to be judged on its merits, and to be taken 
by the public for what itis worth. For ourselves, personally, we esteem 
the book as a promise rather than as a performance; we think we see 
in it the promise of an original writer, who, if she lives and cultivates 
her gifts, will make valuable contributions to our literature, and take 
an honorable rank among the better writers of her sex. 


2. The Trial and Conviction ef Count de Montalembert. 


WE have barely space to allude to the government prosecution of 
this illustrions Catholic orator and statesman, and to enter our protest, 
in the name of intelligence, civil liberty, and religious freedom, against it. 
Montalembert, with all deference to the petty police justices who have 
condemned him, had committed no offence, not even technical, against 
the laws of his country, and had done nothing more than he had a 
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legal right todo. His condemnation in the police court, proves that 
justice is administered in France according to the pleasure of the sov- 
ereign, and that the present sovereign feels that his safety and that of 
his dynasty depend on suppressing all free thought and free speech, 
and crushing out the intelligence, which, for so many centuries, has 
made the glory of France. Count de Montalembert is condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment and a fine of three thousand francs, and by 
his condemnation is placed under the infamous law of Public Safety, 
passed last February, and rendered liable, without trial, to be im- 
prisoned or deported to a penal colony, at the arbitrary will of the 
police; but the disgrace is not his, it is that of the government of 
Louis Napoleon, the guondam Carbonaro, and conspirator against the 
Pope, and of the French people, who, in a moment of panic, threw 
away their freedom, and prostrated themselves as slaves at the feet of 
a master. We hope Louis Veuillot and his party are satisfied. They 
have succeeded in enabling the government to render no middle ground 
between despotism and red republicanism tenable in France, Poor fools, 
infatuated and blind, they have not been able to see that the interests 
of the Church areas much compromised by the one as by the other; that 
her true element is liberty, not despotism or license. Montalembert 
is as much the victim of his devotion to the interests of religion 
as of his devotion to political freedom. ‘The Catholic party, led 
on by Louis Veuillot, are digging their own grave, and preparing for 
Catholies in France, when the day of reaction comes, a persecution, to 
which that suffered under the old French Revolution was no more 
than the prick of a pin in comparison with being flayed alive. The 
reaction will come, and come with its chief rage against religion. 
This Montalembert labored with all his power to put his Catholic 
friends on their guard against. He knew such a despotism as that of 
the present régime could not last, and he did all he could to prevent 
Catholics from allying the cause of religion with it. He receives as 
his reward fine and imprisonment, if not exile and death, and we listen 
in vain for an indignant protest from Catholic America. Are we de- 
termined to afford the Know-Nothings every argument needed to 
prove that we have no sympathy with liberty? Have hatred of Eng- 
land on the one hand, and idolatry of France on the other, deprived us 
of our common sense? Let others be mute, we, at least, will speak. 
The condemnation of Montalembert is a condemnation of freedom, a 
condemnation of thought,and a condemnation of intelligence in France, 
and the man whose soul does not swell with indignation at the out- 
rage offered by that condemnation to our common manhood, is fit only 
to be a slave. Free, intelligent France is imprisoned with the illus- 
triovs confessor, and it will yet be seen that Catholic France is also 
struck, in his person, a blow, from which it will not easily recover. 
The policy of Louis Napoleon is to give the friends of religion and 
order no alternative but Despotism or Revolutionism. Are Catholics 
fools enougli to aid him in that policy, and to regard him as the cham- 
pion of Catholic interests? What will be the condition of the Church 
in France when he falls, as fall he will? The prestige acquired by the 
bravery of an army he found disciplined to his hand, in the Crimean 
war, has been lost by two years of peace and diplomacy. He has 
not been able to achieve a single diplomatic victory, and has been de- 
feated by England and Austria on every point. Indeed, he holds his 
throne only by the grace of Great Britain, who could send him into 
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exile to-morrow, if it suited her purpose. He has come too late to 
extinguish intelligence in France, and to compel the noble French 
people to submit to his miserable system of enslaving the soul as well 
as the body. When he falls, when the Socialists with envenomed fury 
against the Church occupy his vacant throne, the Catholic defenders 
of despotism will perhaps remember the words of the noblest Catholic 
statesman and orator of our age. Let them then build monuments with 
the bones of slaughtered priests and nuns to Louis Veuillot and his dupes, 
We ask not Catholics to conspire against Louis Napoleon, but we do 
ask them to exercise a little common sense and common prudence, to 
acquire a little understanding of the age, and not deserve by their 
mole-eyed policy the judgments that are hanging over them. 


8. New American Cyclopedia ; a Dictionary of Knowledge. Edited 
by George Ripley and Charles A, Dana. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1858. 8vo. Vol. LV. pp. 766. 


A very wise and learned journalist says, this new volume of the 
American Cyclopedia is, in a Catholic point of view, all that can be 
desired. The said journalist would do well to read his Catechism, and 
not meddle with matters which are beyond even his wisdom and learning. 
It is all we could expect, and far more than we usually receive from non- 
Catholics. The work, regarded as one which treats Catholic subjects 
with fairness and candor, or on which a Catholic may rely in histor- 
ical or dogmatic questions, is very objectionable; but regarded as a 
work really and avowedly Protestant, we think well of it, and con- 
sider itin some respects less objectionable than most works of the kind. 
We never thought of disparaging the work regarded from a non- 
Catholic point of view, though, even so regarded, it is no marvel. We 
only advised our Catholic friends that the more important Catholic 
articles are not written by Catholics, as some persons had been Jed to 
suppose, and that while Catholic writers in it can express no judgment 
unfavorable to Protestantism or even Atheism, Protestant writers are 
free to express the most unfavorable judgments against Catholicity 
We say not this by way of complaint, for we never had any right to 
expect any thing else. It is written in the spirit of modern non- 
Catholic literature, and is just as hostile to us in fact, whatever it is in 
intention, as it can be without rendering its scholarship ridiculous, It 
avoids the coarser calumnies against us, and does not absolutely ex- 
clude us from good society. We state this simply as a fact, not as 
an objection. The editors never promised us a Catholic Cyclopedia 
and were they less uncatholic their work would be a very bad pecu- 
niary speculation. We have no remarkable admiration for the work, 
but we have no hostility to it, and we are sure we have said nothing 
to injure its success. Our praise, not our censure, might hurt it. We 
are thankfal for the comparatively respectful tone in which it speaks 
of Catholicity, but our gratitude is not unmeasured, nor so very 
profuse as to blind our judgment. Take it for what it really is, it may 
be commended as the cheapest and best Cyclopedia originally published 
by exclusively American editors, for we believe it is the first and only 
one. Save in the departments of natural science, it is superficial, and 
deficient in solid erudition. Its great merit is that it brings a great 
variety of matters down to the present time, and is in several respects 
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less out of date thanthe Encyclopedia Americana. It is, however,chiefly 
made up from preceding works of. the same class, and to a great. extent 
repeats their errors. Asa popular Dictionary of Knowledge for the 
use of persons of limited information it is very well, but we hope our 
friends in Europe will not consider it as a fair index to American 
science and scholarship. 


4, Portraits of my Married Friends ; or, a Peep into Hymen’s King- 
dom. By Uncle Ben. New York : Appleton & Co. 1858. 12mo. 
pp. 348. 


Tuere is a later edition of this work than the one now before us, 
and by other publishers. We are late in noticing it, for the publishers 
neglected, till a few days since, to send us acopy. We have read it 
with much pleasure. The only fault we find with Uncle Ben is, that 
he gives us spirited sketches of his married friends, instead of fin- 
ished portraits. Each oneof the stories in this volume has capabilities 
the author has not developed. It is perfectly natural that Uncle Ben, 
an old Bachelor, and therefore a little envious, should, in almost all 
cases, be more sparing of his lights than his shades. In a word, we 
hope that the fate of every one’s married friends is not so sad and 
gloomy. But the sketches are all life-like, and indicate talent and 
genius. The book is upon the whole excellent, and one of the very 
best books of the kind we have seen for a long time. The story of 

{ingold Hopkins and his Girl-wife is written with a truthfulness and 
power sufficient to make the reputation of a novelist of the higher 
class. We most heartily commend the volume to all who have not yet 
read it. 


5. Blonde and Brunette; or, the Gothamite Arcady. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Tus work is anonymous, but we will not affect to be ignorant of 
the author’s name. This is not his first appearance before the public, 
nor the first time he has been noticed in this Review. We have some- 
times found fault with his works on the score of tasie, but we have 
never questioned his genius or ability. He is fitted to rank, after 
Cooper, among the very best writers of fiction our country can boast. 
The present work is not remarkable asa story, but is beautifully written, 
and unrivalled in some of its descriptive passages. It is lively, bril- 
liant, amusing; but it is also something better. It is a work of rare 
moral beauty, and inculcates, in a pleasing manner without preaching, 
or set moralizing, some highly important lessons, which our Catholic 
community especially very much need to learn and weigh well. We 
have read the work with unmixed pleasure, and we hope, after this 
publication, the rare merits of the author will be freely acknowledged, 
and his efforts to create for us a literature in accordance with our re- 
ligion will meet with that generous encouragement that is due to them 
and tous. The authoris a man who has faith, purity, honesty of 
purpose, nobleness of aim, and the earnestness and ability which will 
enable him, if treated according to his merits, to elevate our litera- 
ture, and to advance the cause of religion and morality. 





